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APPLE BLOSSOMS. 
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Why leall these apple blossoms fairest flowers, 
T must tell? very well, 
You shall hear. Dear, 
See the rose’s red is brightest, 
And the lily’s white is whitest, 
Aud most clear, just here 
Where they blend, gentle friend, 
Have 1 some old story hidden in my heart, 
Of past hours when these flowers 
Opened first, burst 
With their fragrance and their brightness, 
With their freshness and their whiteness, 
Telling sorrow of to-morrow, 
Bringing ‘grief sweet relief? 
Yes, a very ancient legend will you hear 
Patient friend? At the end 
*T will show I know 
Of the marvels of creation, 
That the latest revelation, 
Pearly white, flushed with light, 
From mid heaven they were given. 


Bren 80, when our first mother dwelt in Eden, 


Manifold, we are told, 
Beauties gleamed, streamed 
Gut from royal roses rarest, 
Flashed from full-orbed apples fairest, 
Gold streaked, crimson cheeked, 
Ripe, that heard God’s ‘good’ word, 
When, alas! the fruit was tasted and Eve banished, 
She, penitent, oft went 
Where shade was made 
By apple boughs that overhead 
Their green, light-loving leaves outspread. 
As Time passed, at last 
She brought her fair babe there. 
And, looking up, oh! strangely new above her 
Swung showers of pink-white flowers, 
In glad surprise, she cries, 
“Oh! baby graces, apple flowers, 
Were not known to Eden’s bowers, 
Pleasures fair budded there, 
But bloom of blisses Cain’s kiss is!” 
ese dainty darlings, these fair-petaled wonders, 
Every Spring to me bring, 
As honey dew, new 
Hopes to bloom brim full of sweetness., 
Fresh food for growing faith’s completeness, 
That God's love, above, 
Makes the little children there 
Glad with apple blossoms fair. 





FIRST-CLASS CARRIAGES, 


In a hotly contested municipal election, the 
other day, an active political manager was 
telling me his tactics. “We have to send ear- 
riages for some of the voters,” he said. “First- 
class carriages! If we undertake to wait on 
’em, we must do it, in .good shape, and not 
leave the best carriages to be hired by the oth- 
er party.’ 

I am not much given to predicting just what 
will happen when women vote; but I confi- 
dently assert that they will be taken to the 
polls, if they wish, in first-class car.iages. 
the best horses are to be harnessed, and the 


the polls very easily, then how much more 
will these luxuries be placed at the sefvice of 
every woman, young or old, whose presence 
| at the polls is made doubtful by mud, or 
snow, or the prospect of a shower. 

But the carriage is only the beginning of the 
| polite attentions that will soon appear. When 
we see the transformation undergone by every 
ferry-boat and every railway station, so soon as 
it comes to be frequented by women, who can 
doubt that voting places will experience the 
same change? They will soon have—at least 
in the “ladies’ departments,’’—elegance in- 
stead of discomfort, beauty for ashes, plenty 
of rocking-chairs, and no need of spittoons. 
Very possibly they may have all the modern 
conveniences and inconveniences: furnace 
registers, tea- kettles, Washington-pies, and a 
young lady to give checks for bundles. Who 
knows what elaborate comforts, what queenly 
luxuries may be offered to women at voting- 
places, when the time has finally arrived to 
sue for their votes? 

The common impression has always seemed 
quite different from all this. People look at 
the coarseness and dirt now visible at so many 
voting places, and say, “Would you expose 
women to all this?” But these places are 
not dirtier than a railway snoking-car, and 
there is no more coarseness than in any ferry- 
boat which is, for whatever reason, used by 
menonly. You do not look into those places 
and say with indignation, ‘‘Never, if I can 
help it, shall my wife or my beloved great- 
grandmother travel by steamboat or by rail!” 
You know that with those exemplary relatives 
will enter order and quiet, carpets and cur- 
tains. Why should it be otherwise with 
ward-rooms and town halls? 

There is not an atom mure of intrinsic dif- 
ficulty in providing a decorous ladies’ room for 
a voting-place, than for a post-office or a rail- 
way station; and it is as simple a thing to 
vote aticket as to buy one. This being thus 
easily practicable, all men will desire to pro- 
vide it. And the example of the first-class 
carriages shows that the parties will vie with 
each other in these pleasing arrangements. 
They will be driven to it, whether they wish 
itoznot. The party which has most consist- 
ently and resolutely kept Woman away from 
the ballot-box will be the very party compell- 
ed, for the sake of self-preservation, to make 
her “rights” agreeable to her, when once she 
gets them. A few stupid or noisy men may 
indeed try to make the polls unattractive to 
her, the very first time, but the result of 
this little experiment will be so disastrous 
that the offenders will be sternly suppressed 
by their own party-leaders, before another 
election day comes. It will soon become clear 
that of all possible ways of losing votes, the 
surest liesin treating women rudely. Parties 
will, therefore, very promptly adopt the oppo- 
site style, and will accept the maxim which 
Napoleon gave his diplomatists, “Soignez les 
Semmes—look to the women.” 

Lucy Stone tells a story of a good man in 
Kansas, who having done all he could to pre- 
vent women from being allowed to vote on 
school questions, was fivally comforted, when 
that measure passed, by the thought that he 
should at least seeure his wife’s vote for a pet 
school-house of his own. Election Day came, 
and the newly enfranchised matron showed 
the most culpable indifference to her priv- 
ileges. She made breakfast as usual, went 
| about her housework, and did on that peril- 

ous day precisely the things that her anxious 
| husband had always predicted that women 
‘never would do under such circumstances. 
| His hints and advice found no response; and 
| nothing short of the best pair of horses and 
the best wagon finally sufficed to take the far- 
mer’s wife to the polls. Iam not the least 
afraid that Women will find voting a rude or 
disagreeable arrangement. I am more afraid 
of their being treated too well, and being too 
| much attacked and allured by these cheap ca- 
joleries. But women are pretty shrewd, and 
| 1 am willing to trust them to go to the polls, 
| even in firss class carriages. T. W. U. 


ane aati 


| MY PARISH. 











| My parish is apparently small, in reality it 

| is large. Its center is the handful of men and 

| women whom I address orally Sunday after. 

| Sunday, its circumference includes all who are 

sufficiently in sympathy with me to read what 
I write. 

Monday is the day for making parish calls. 
| This is a stormy Monday, too stormy for leav- 
| ing my study, and the fancy seizes me to ad- 
dress my distant parishioners through your 
columns. I have missed, of late, the sym- 
patby and inspiration that used to reach me 





If | from them. Dear friends, let us resume the 


old relations. But here comes the mail, bring- 


best cushions selected, and every panel of the | ing me a letter from Grace, one of my parish- 


coach rubbed till you can see your face in it, 
merely to accommodate some elderly man 


ioners in New York, and as it bears upon the 


subject we all have so much at heart, I will 


who lives two blocks away, and could walk to |! share it with you. She says: 





“Did you see that notice in the papers, of the 
young girl who committed suicide because she 
was tired of an aimless, useless life? I know 
just how she felt, and were not the love of life 
very strong in us, there would be hundreds of 
justsuch suicides. The poet bids us to 

** ‘be up and doing 
With a heart for any fate,’ 

but what are we todo? Here am I,young, in 
good health, well educated, with every reason- 
able wish gratified, save one, the want of a} 
definite object in life, a work that would ab 
sorb me—seem worthy of me. Study, do you 
say? Ido, German and French and music, 
the legitimate young lady accomplishments, 
but to what end? My brother studies Ger- 
man and French, but with the purpose of be- 
ing the foreign correspondent of a large com- 
mercial firm. He has a purpose, and that 
makes all the difference. I cannot think of | 
study as an end, but as means to an end, and 

seeing nothing beyond it, it loses its interest. 

“When Uncle Ben hears me talk in this 
way he says, ‘hang the books; girls wtre nev- 
er meant to be scholars; busy yourself about 
the bouse, to be domestic is the thing for wo- 
men.’ If I could put my soul into worsted 
work, I might be domestic, but not otherwise, 
for that is actually the only kind of work I 
can find todo. Mother is a model housekeep- 
er, but when I try to relieve her of any of her 
duties, she laughs at me and says, ‘What do 
you know about it, child? no, no, I prefer to 
doit.’ The cook would leave in less than a 
week if I were to invade her department, the 
second girl keeps the rooms in excellent or- 
der, Aunt Madge would be miserable if depriv- 
ed of the mending, and Madam Blank takes 
charge of the millinery and dress making. 
There really is nothing for me to do but to go 
on being useless and discontented till some- 
body comes to marry me, and what then? It 
seems to me I shall be about as fit for the du- 
ties of life, as Brother Jo would be for that 
post of fureign correspondent, without having 
studied either French or German. Heigho, 
‘its alla muddle.’ Who would be a girl? 

“*T envy you your leisure, the time you have 
for reading,’ said the Rev. Mr. B., at whose 
study I called yesterday; )ut if he could make 
no use of his reading, I w@:der if he would en- 
joy itso much? He reads to enrich his mind 
with a view to next Sunday’s sermon; would 
his reading have the same interest if it were 
merely pastime, a study of style and not to ap- 
pear ignorant of books talked about? Intel- 
lectual wealth seems to me much like money, 
valuable in proportion to the use you can 
make of it. 

‘Lessing says: ‘The worth of a man lies not 
in the truth he possesses, but in the honest 
endeavor which he puts forth to secure the 
truth; not by the possession but by the search, 
are his powers enlarged;’ but how can one 
care much to search for that of which he can 
make little or no use? I like better the teach- 
ing of the Master who said, ‘If ye do my will, 
ye shall know of the doctrine.’ Perhaps this 
is one difference between the masculine mind 
aud the feminine, that the former loves knowl- 
edge for its own sake, the latter for the benefi- 
cent uses to which it can be put. I am sure | 
that my zeal in acquiring would always depend 





very much upon the use I thought I could 
make of what I acquired. Speaking of read- | 
ing, how must it seem to have written a book | 
so much talked about as ‘Middlemarch?’ It | 
seems odd, though, that none of the reviewers, 
not even J. W. C., whois soclear-sighted, and 
sees so many things that most people over- 
look, has touched upon one feature of the 
work that seems to me as prominent as the | 
nose on a man’s face, namely, the influence, | 
resistless as fate, which Woman, in the inti- 
mate relations of life,exerts upon Man. What | 
would Fred Viney have been without Mary 
Garth? What might not Dr. Lydgate have 
been but for the paralyzing influence of the 
soulless syren whom he made his wife? Since 
Woman exercises so much power, I marvel 
that men do not see the importance of making 
her fully responsile fur the use she makes of | 
a” | 
So do I, Grace, but there is a greater mar- | 
vel than that. That men; spending their | 
whole life with women, know so little about | 
them. They know that suppressed energy, 
unemployed faculties in young men are dan- 
gerous; every father makes it his business to 
see that his son has a fitting career—how is it 
that they never learn that the daughter no | 
less needs a fitting career, that it is her right 
also to use her powers, to know the keen de- | 
light of being one of the world’s workers, of | 
making for herself a position and securing an 
honorable independence, 
Men are always shocked to hear a woman | 
say, “I wish I was aman.” But hundreds of 
the best girls in the country are saying it, not | 
because they want the man’s nature, but his 
opportunities. And that no man ever wishes 
to be a woman, shows that he is well aware of 


| and elsewhere. 


his superior position. To every young wo- 
man I say, it is your right to use the powers 


which you possess, it is your right to have a 


career and to be independent, and to every fa- 
ther I say, as you love your daughter and de- 
sire her happiness, see to it that you give her 


a career, that you enable her to become self- | 
supporting.—Celia Burleigh in Christian Un- | 


ion. 


- —“— 


THE SHAME OF ST. LOUIS--WOMAN’S CAM- | 


PAIGN AGAINST LEGALIZED PROSTI- 
TUTION. 


My DEAR Mrs. Stone :—You ask how the 
movement against the “Social Evil’ is suc- 
ceeding ? 

As the result of the contest has not yet been 
reached, I can only say that the better classes 
of the community are bringing every possible 
agency to bear against these odious enact- 
ments, but so far, without success. Rev. Dr. 
Eliot has written three able and comprehen- 
sive letters which have been published in the 
daily papers here, and also in pamphlet form. 
In these letters the “regulation system” is 
probed to the center, and its inherent vileness 
and worthlessness fully exposed. 


The women have held meetings both pub- 


lic and private, in which earnest and indig- 
nant protests have been made against the 
evil law. 

A committee of ladies appointed for the pur- 
pose, addressed notes of invitation to the 
leading clergymen and physicians of the city, 
asking them to attend a public meeting, or, if 
that should be inconvenient, to send letters ex- 
pressing their sentiments upon the subject. 
The meeting was numerously attended, and 
letters were received from physicians stand- 
ing atthe head of the profession here, and 
from the most eminent clergymen of the city, 
strongly denouncing this attempt to legalize 
vice. 

Among these letters were able ones from 
Rey. S. Niccolls (Presbyterian), Rey. Dr. Post 
(Congregational), Rev. Dr. Schuyler (Episco- 
pal), and Father Von der Jarden (Catholic). 

From the physicians, testimonials against 
the law were received from Drs. Hodgen, Pal- 
len Sr., Gregory, Comstock, Franklin, and 
others. Those who are acquainted in St. 
Louis will know the value of such names as 
these, but opposed to them are many medical 
men who have obtained official positions 
through this law—men of shallow education 
and blunted moral perceptions. These, of 
course, it is difficult to combat, from the fact 
that no one is willing to descend to their level 
to meet them in argument, 

Among others who attended the meeting 
above mentioned, was the mayor of the city 
who, when called on for an expression of his 
views, said that as yet he could neither favor 
nor oppose the ordinance, that it was adopted 
strictly as a sanitary measure, (not under his 
administration) and had nothing to do with 
the question of morals; so far, headmitted its 


workings had not been satisfactory to himself, | 


but he hoped for better things when a reforma- 
tory should be added to the system. One 
could not help asking, if the question was sim- 
ply one of health, what it had to do with a 
reformatory ? but consistency has no place in 
this matter. 

Mayor Brown has since addressed a note to 
some of the ladies, saying, he expects to report 
in favor of the Jaw when he sends his mes- 


sage to the City Council in May, but before | 


doing so, he would be willing to hold a friend- 
ly conference with some of those who hold 
opposite views. I understand that the ladies 
decline this offer, feeling that he has probably 
made up his mind upon the subject, and that 
any further discussion in that direction would 
be mere waste of time. 

As you are aware,a petition, numerously 
signed by the women of St. Louis, was sent to 
the State Legislature asking the repeal of 
these ordinances. A bill embodying the sen- 


| timents of the petition was presented but the 


whole was laid over until next Winter. 

And now the women intend memorializing 
the City Council, and we await the results. 
St. Louis, April 29. R. 
-_—-_ 


WOMAN SUFFRAFE IN ENGLAND. 


The Women’s Disabilities Bill was postpon- 
ed on its second reading in the British Parlia- 
ment on the 30th ult. 

In the House of Commons, London, Jacob 
Bright moved the second reading of the wo- 
men’s disabilities bill. 
support of the bill, Mr. Bright cited the adop- 
tion of female suffrage in Wyoming Territory 
He also said, if the measure 
was defeated now it would be brought forward 
again and again. 

Mr. Bouverie moved that the second reading 
of the bill be postponed six months, and Mr. 
Scourfield seconded the motion. 

A debate followed, at the close of which the 


In his remarks in ! 


House divided, and the bill was rejected—222 
| to 155. 
| This vote shows a gratifying advance, being 
| more favorable than ever before. It is not 
| improbable that another six months may re- 
| sult in a majority for the Woman’s cause. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 

It is rumored that Ristori will soon make 
| another professional visit to America. 

A bust of the Princess of Wales is to be 
| placed in the Senate Chamber at Ottawa. 

Mrs. Sheridan Shook has written a play for 
| the Union Square Theater, entitled “Without 
| a Heart.” 
Miss Mary Wadsworth, M. D., of Franklin, 


N. H., is appointed physician to the harem of 
the Sultan of Turkey. 


Mrs. Almira H. French, of South Royab 

ston, has been elected member of the Superin 
tending School Committee. 
The name of the last “reader” is Miss Nellie 
| Cassily. She appeared at Steinway Hall, 
| the other night, and read the celebrated 
“Light Brigade” and “Shamus O'Brien” in 
| an acceptable manner. 








| 
| 
| 


| Madam de Guerbel, a pupil of Fanny Mo- 
rant, gave a private rehearsal last week in 
| New York. She selected scenes from “Mac- 
beth” and the “Hunchback,” and very much 
pleased a highly critical, though small audi- 
ence. Her forte is tragedy. 

Lady Ellenborough is believed to be alive, 
notwithstanding reports of her death. Her 
relatives have announced through the London 
Times that they “have the best reason to be- 
lieve that the report of her death {s as un- 
founded as the account of her career is false.” 

A lady in Webster has just been elected a 
member of the School Committee. Rev. L. 
R. S. Brewster, pastor of the M. E. Church, 
died there recently, and as a mark of regard 
for his wife, who is left with two young chil- 
dren and but a small amount of property, the 
town, last Monday, elected her a member of 
the School Committee. This action is a cheer- 
ing expression of the rights of women there, 
but is nothing to our “great expectations.” 

Mrs. Clara Neymann tbe young and eloquent 
German speaker has recently made a most 
successful tour through the West. She has 
addressed large audiences in Chicago, Milwau- 
| kee, Cincinnati and other towns. Her sub- 
| jects were “Our Opponents on the Woman 
Question” and “The Task of the Germans in 
| America.” Every where the press has spoken 
in high terms of her efforts, which have broken 
ground in a hitherto almost untried field, the 
Germans having very few women speakers 
among them. 

In the Revue Des deux Mondes (March 15) M, 
Alfred Rambaud gives some interesting infor- 
mation about the recent development of fe- 
male education in Russia. Its extremely de- 
mocratic character, and the eagerness with 
which women of all classes engage in teach- 
ing, as a profession, are fresh points of resem 
blance between the Empire and the United 
States. The education given seems to be 
thorough as far as it goes, but we cannot tell 
| to what extent the Russian lady who has just 
taken a doctor's degree at Leipzig University 
“cum laude” is a fair representative of the 
students at the public schools or gymnasia. 





Miss Una Hawthorn, writes through the 
Boston Daily Advertiser to Americans, that 
she is in need of help in a charitable enter- 
prise recently undertaken in London. Last 
Spring she joined a friend, Miss Hales, in car- 
ing for a few little orphans; working with her 
own hands, “little by little,” says she, “I be- 
came so deeply interested as to devote myself 
wholly to this work.’’ They have lately tak- 
en a house, and are now caring for thirty 
children between the ages of two and sixteen, 
teaching them the common branches of 
knowledge, and training them to be domestic 
| servants. But with all they can do, and with 

all the assistance they have received, she says 

the time has come when they must “strain 

every nerve in a strong cry for help, which 

shall sound beyond the sea.’’ The letter 
' throughout has the tone of a woman thorough- 
ly in earnest, giving her whole life and soul to 
her labor of love, and it ought to enlist the 
substantial sympathy of people with tender 
hearts, and a disposition to secure that love 
which is awarded the cheerful giver. Partic- 
ularly ought this appeal to be heeded when 
the memory of a dear name in American lit- 
erature is thus recalled: “I ask you to hear 
|me for my father’s sake, Nathaniel Haw- 
| thorne, whose name I know is still dear to all 
| your hearts. I often think how he once took 

a little English pauper in his arms, regardless 
| of its loathsome disease, because it pulled his 
coat and looked up at him with the trusting 
love, he always inspired, shining on its 
wretched face. 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN OHIO-—LETTER | 
MRS. CUTLER. 

My DEAR JouRNAL:—You knoy very well | 
that one who is engaged in a Suffrage cam- | 
paign meets with incidents, both pitiful and | 
laughable enough to keep the blood in good 
circulation. 

On my mission to convert the State of Ohio, | 
one “Icne lorn woman,” as Mrs. Gunmage | 
would say, I reached the ancient and moss- 
grown city of Athens. I had written some 
days in advance, but the President’s special 
post-office detectives not having been their 
rounds revently, my letter was miscarried. I 
also found Mrs. Currier Brown, our old friend, 
sick in bed. The weather was bad for lecturers, 
though good fur the growing things that were 
tired of lying in their beds so long. After 
much patient effort, I made arrangements for 
the following week and went on to Hamer, 
Marietta and Belpre. At the latter place I 
was kindly received by both the Congregational 
and the Methodist preachers. On Sunday 
evening I preached an Easter sermon to a 
large congregation. Many received the word 
gladly from the lips of a woman. Especially 
is the mission work accepted by them. 

At Marietta, nothing could be done. They 
have a great hall for which they charge $40 a 
night, and this, poor missionaries like myself 
cannot pay. The two Methodist churches 
were refused, and the Congregational church 
could not be secured because they were about 
to choose new trustees. I felt sorry for the 
people, for I knew they would miss an oppor- 
tunity of being properly represented before the 
Constitutional Convention, and I felt espec- 
ially sorry for those Methodist ministers who 
were too cowardly to permit one of the most 
vital questions of the Age to be brought before 
their people. Christ told of a people who 
would not enter the kingdom themselves, 
neither would they suffer those who were en- 
tering to go in. The men who now shirk 
this issue, which involves the most vital re- 
forms of the present time, will not grow to 
any grand stature in their work. 

At Hamer, the hospitality, both in word 
and deed, of Rev. Mr. Wear were generously 
manifested. We had a good house, and the 
people earnestly desired a second lecture, 
which I gave on the Temperance question, 
and many names were secured for our Memo- 
rial. From thence I returned to Athens. 
The M. E. church had been secured through 
the efforts of the Presiding Elder, Rev. Mr. 
Dixon. Mrs. Brown had so far recovered that 
she was able to get out. When we reached 
the church we found the doors open, but no 
lights and the bell had not been rung. The 
sexton was not to be found for some time; so 
Mrs. Brown’s daughter and I began to light 
the church, while another lady rang the bell. 
This brought back the people who had begun 
to disperse, and soon the sexton came, in 
great perturbation. He said the trustees had 
ordered him not to light the church or ring 
the bell till he was secured in the sum of two 
dollars. I told him that when the matter had 
been arranged by both the presiding elder 
and the preacher in charge, he need not have 
been very much concerned. 

The people rallied and we had a good meet- 
ing. At the close it was suggested that we 
have a meeting the next evening in the Pres- 
byterian church, which was unanimously 
voted, and arrangements were made accord- 
ingly. 

The next evening the house was warmed 
and lighted and the bell duly rung. A large 
congregation assembled, and the minister cor- 
dially opened the meeting with prayer. 

They then wished that I could stay the rest 
of the week; but my arrangements would not 
permit. I had promised, while roads were 
good, and weather was fair. Alas! without 
consulting Old Probabilities. I was to visit 
Morgan County, twelve miles from any rail- 
road. The parties entering into the arrange- 
ment assured me that the hack should wait 
at the nearest station, and it was supposed 
that we could make it in time for the lecture 
that evening. The weather had been showery, 
and when I left Athens it was pouring. 

It soon cleared off, sut the roads were fear- 
ful. Arrived at the station, the hack, having 
the fear of impenetrable darkness and rain be- 
fore it, had started on its regular time an 
hour and a half before. I found an open 
wagon that was going half the distance and 
started. My fellow pilgrims were an invalid go- 
ing to consult a physician, and a presiding elder 
of the United Brethren. Making ourselves as 
cheerful as we could, the Elder and I, mount- 
ed on a,dry-goods box standing lengthwise in 
the wagon, held cheerful converse, thankful 
not to be pitched headlong into the mud. 

By six Pp. M. we had reached the half-way 
house at Plymouth, the old house of Thomas 
Ewing. Great men do not necessarily make 
places grea‘, and I should never have dreamed 
that this place had owned so distinguished a 
citizen if I had not been notified of the fact. 
Here I met a gentleman from Chesterfield, 
the place of my destination. He said that I 
must go on if possible, and he would try to 
secure me some means of conveyance, while I 
got acup of tea. He soon returned to ask if I 
could ride on horseback? I must say it was 

not acheerful prospect; but I would not be 





“If no other mode of conveyance can be se- 
cured I will undertake it, though I fear I shall 
not ride as gracefully as at sweet sixteen.’’ 

The clonds looked threatening, but, noth- 
ing daunted, I mounted my Bucephalus. I 
cannot speak much in praise of the paces of 
the brute. He had the good sense tointimate 
that he was not in favor of the trip at that 
time of night. By the time we had fairly set 
off, with much coaxing and ultimate leading, 


voted heads. It rained, it hailed, it snowed, | 
and there was a brisk breeze as an accompani- 
ment, with good bass thunder. My horse 
wheeled round, determined not to take the 
storm in his face. We finally turned under 
the shelter of the shed at a Friends’ meeting- 
house and waited till the storm was over. 
Then, a wetter and wiser person, I returned to 
the hotel whence I had so boldly departed in 
defiance of the elements. 

I changed my dripping garments and hung 
them up to dry, feeling defeated but not cast 
down. Presently a gentleman came in and 
informed me that there was to bea small gath- 
ering at the school house, would I go over and 
occupy the time? I accepted with alacrity, 
talked suffrage to about thirty people, got sig- 
natures to a petition, and returned to the ho- 
tel convinced that some things can be done if 
not others. 

Next morning, nothing daunted, my cava- 
lier and I determined to take time by the fore- 
lock. We changed our horses, and I prepared 
for a six-miles ride through the most desper- 
ate mud. But the sun shone, the trees were 
beginning to blossom, aiid we rode on slowly 
but tranguilly. Presently my companion in- 
quired whether I should feel myself inconven- 
ienced if he should go half a mile out of the 
way to attend to a little dentistry? I assured 
him I should consider it a cheerful recreation. 
So we went on our way rejoicing. Fortunate- 
ly we met a guide and reached the place in 
safety. There he found that there were a 
dozen teeth to be drawn. It was not a pleasant 
prospect, but I took out my pencil ard began 
to write. My companion took out his nippers 
and began to pull teeth. The woman gave 
one little groan at the loss of the first, and 
then I heard no more. In three quarters of 
an hour the work was done, and we prepared 
to start upon our journey. At half-past two 
we entered the town of Chesterfield in great 
state. ‘ 

The wife of my escort, a bright, intelligent 
woman, looked out sadly, thinking he had 
brought home a patient to nurse, But on 
learning her mistaxe she gave us joyful wel- 
come, and made us a cup of coffee that was 
fit to be drank upon Mt. Olympus. I found | 
the people very anxious to hear about Woman’s 
duty in the Temperance cause and in the 
church, but very much afraid of Woman’s 
Rights. I told my friends it did not matter. 
One could strike for the center of the earth 
from any point on its surface. You may judge 
whether I did not lead them through temper- 
ance and religion up to the hights of political 
responsibility. But, strange to say, they were 
not frightened, and wanted me to speak to the 
Sunday School and to preach in the evening. 
I did both to crowded houses. : 
This morning I came to this little town, 
through perils of mud and jolting, but landed 
safely. Unfortunately the arrangement for this 
place was neglected by those to whom it was 
entrusted. But our friends, the Prohibitionists, 
have taken the matter up, and we are to have 
a meeting after all. Yours for suffrage, 

M’ Connelsville, April 29. H. M. T. C. 





SUGGESTIONS FROM ARKANSAS---LETTER 
FROM MRS. DOGGETT. 





DEAR JOURNAL:—Among the hundreds of 
guests in this picturesque little valley of the 
Ozark mountains, I have heard of but one | 
Bostonian ; apparently the stiffness of that re- | 
gion does not affect the joints, or is it that cer- 
tain forms of fixedness—as for instance that | 
of the Legislature of Massachusetts—are past | 
help, even from the “never-failing” waters of 
the Arkansas-Bethesda, which, after a few | 
“dips,” make “the lame man leap like a hart ?”’ 
It is long since I have been able to gossip | 





weekly visits. Of late, indeed, that sidg of 


fortunes of one’s best friends, has been in a 
high state of jubilation. Not perhaps that so 
strong a word as misfortune ought to be used 
of anything so ephemeral as the dictum of a 
newspaper. 

My satisfaction is due specially to the cut- 
ting up of my friend, Miss Dickinson, not al- 
ways artistically done, butif one is hungry and 
the knife is dull, why the fowl must submit to 
be torn. 

Miss D. has ventured to say that not every 
deed of every woman is “wisest, discreetest, 
best’’; has even hinted that if Woman improv- 
ed her methods her consideration might be en- 
hanced thereby and better pay for her work 
secured. Say some women, “It is bad enough 
to have men abuse us, she ought not,”—as if to 
abuse had been intended—ergo, we’ll set upon 
her, tooth and nail. Logic worthy of Aquinas 
himself! 

But L. S., another woman whom I honor 





daunted by such a trifle. So I said: 


and admire, repeats the very things Miss Dick- 


| inson has said; not in the heat of a platform 
speech but in the quiet of her study; thus 
with greater emphasis. In the calm, assured 
way peculiar to her, she states her conviction 
that more than half the hardsbips in Woman’s 
lot, arising from discrimination against her in 
places of profit and pay for work therein, will 
disappear when she fully prepares herself for 
the work she demands. 
When I read her article—believing every 





the cloud began to discharge itself on our de- | word in it—I rubbed my hands in glee. The 


next number, I said, will be jolly; keep the 
ball rolling, it makes the paper spicy like 
men’s papers; hit away; truth is too slighta 
matter for consideration when there is a 
chance to show up some one who doesn’t see 
the same picture in the kaleidoscope that we 
do. But woeisme! The paper has come, 
“all the wayto the Arkansaw,” and not one 
word of this article I was looking to see the 
larding needle go through and through. 

Could it be possible the strictures in the one 
case wererather upon the person than the 
teachings? But I dismiss the thought as un- 
worthy the JouRNAL. L. S.’s turn has not 
yetcome. After demolishing “What's to Hin- 
der,” of course it was important that the 
dress of the author should receive attention, 
then doubtless correspondents will address 
themselves to L. S. and her justly severe state- 
ments. 

I am reminded of a pious woman who, af- 
ter laying down laws for the regulation of her 
neighbor's dress, affirmed: 

“We must draw a line somewhere, I draw 
mine at feathers.” 

Apparently your correspondent with the 
long name draws hersat laces. “De gustibus,” 
etc. I remember to have heard a woman, 
who has written some of the best things for 
Woman’s cause that have ever been written, 
describe her ideal of dress for the platform or 
pulpit—a black silk frock with plain linen col 
lar and cuffs. 

Now that is one of my favorite aversions, 
seems to me anathema by every canon of good 
taste. A plain linen collar is to me manish 
and disagreeable; only tolerable for traveling. 
How much more satisfying to the eye are the 
Quaker grays with the soft, snowy muslin 
about the throat, and lighted up bya bit of 
bright color! black of any material requires 
lace to break the lines between fabric and 
flesh. 

It may interest those who raise the Judas- 
ery, “Why this waste? why was not this mon- 
ey given to the poor?’’ to know that a Massa 
chusetts woman, after exact estimate of ex- 
pense, first-cost, washing, etc., declares point 
lace the most economical material for neck 
and wrists. 

I am greatly interested in discussions upon 
the dress-question, they seem to result in so 
much that is grand and good. But I must say 
it seems to me some of the sisters lay a little 
unnecessary stress upon certain changes they 
have been called upon to make. I cannot con- 
ceive anybody who has any individuality, sac- 
rificing it to dress, and the terrible struggles of 
our San José friend “remind me” of aconfes- 
sion made me very long ago by a person who 
had just joined the church. Dilating at great 
length upon her trials, she wound up with: 

“But I was determined to go forward, if it 
cost me my life.” 

I listened wonderingly, for I couldn’t see 
what threatened life ina community in which 
it wasn’t respectable not to belong to a church. 
Nowhere in this or any other land is it other 
than respectable to dress according to one’s 
work. 

I never guessed I was doing anything heroic, 
but I wore a dress very like the one described 
by your California correspondent, except that 
mine had no “‘pinking,”’ all through the White 
mountain region as long ago as 1861. And 
something akin to it has served me ever since 
in excursions among the hills and lakes and 
forests of nearly every State in the Union. A 
black silk, entirely clearing the ground, suited 
me admirably for sight-seeing in every capital 
in Europe, and never anywhere was I made 
uncomfortable by look or word. In this same 
California I tried it three months, last year, 
without let or hindrance. In dusty San José 
even, I went to say my prayers in what I 


with the JouRNAL, but I have enjoyed its | thought “a love of a frock,” but it was short. 


I took some long clothes thinking I might 


poor, human nature which, according to | chance where a train would be de rigeur; but 
Rochefoucauld, finds satisfaction in the mis- | they slumbered at the bottom of my trunk till 


I got back to Chicago. 

By all means let us keep striving after the 
ideal clothing for these troublesome bodies of 
ours; but don’tlet us forget that nature did 
not endow all of us with the “noble forms” 
that seem the rule in Ithaca; and when we 
have found a frock that suits the “scraps” of 
five feet, don’t let us insist upon hanging it 
upon Celia Burleigh or the queenly Mary Liv- 
ermore, 

And that again reminds me of a sermon I 
heard upon one of the bitter days of our bitter 
Winter. We needed love human and divine 
to keep us warm, for, in the wretched wooden 
shell to which the congregation of one of our 
marble temples had been driven by the fire, 
| stoves were “of no account.”’ 
| The minister, looking shivery, began to read, 
and these were the strange words that fell 
from his lips: “Men of low estate are vanity, 
and men of high degree are alie.’”’ Now, dear 


your thoughts never wander in meeting. 
Mine, I am sorry to say, do. In a trice they 
were under the beautiful dome of the Capitol, 
and I seemed to hear sentence pronounced 
upon those congregated there; but no, ’twas 
from the wide-open pages of the Good Book 
the good man was reading; pages written be- 
fore Christian Associations and temperance 
lectures were thought of. 
The reading and singing over, the clergyman 
stepped down from the desk and led a tall, 
handsome woman to the vacant chair beside 
hisown. Away I went in thought to the cra- 
die of our branch of the human family where, 
upon the grass-strewn altar, priest and priest- 
ess together poured out the milk and the sweet 
Somajuice to Indra, “‘who created light where 
there was no light, and form where there was 
no form,”’ lifting their hearts in aspiration to 
“the Lord of prayer, Agni, the bright one, who 
is like a friend.” 
The sight was like a promise that, giving up 
the savage creeds of the alien people whose 
traditions we have adopted, we should return 
to a worship that required not bloody sacrifices 
on altar or field. 
The preacher discoursed of immortality. 
Listening to her words and noting her bear- 
ing, more the marvel grew that men could ever 
have fallen into such a benighted condition as 
to exclude such as she from the places that—if 
human beings were ever created for special 
spheres—such women were created to fill. 
Another journey my thoughts took; this 
time tothe Acropolis,to the exquisite little 
temple, the Erechtheum. When on the spot, 
looking at the Caryatides that bear up the 
roof, I had said with bitterness: “Then as 
now, women might support a temple in which 
they were forbidden to minister ;’’ but looking 
again at the lovely creation of Grecian thought, 
I missed one of the Caryatides. Yes, she 
stood no longer motionless, bearing the roof 
upon her finely-modeled head; a column with 
Ionic volutes well filled her place and did her 
office; she had flown across the sea and in the 
new land, “where love asks naught of faith,” 
with open eye and graceful gesture was minis- 
tering at the new altar built to Love of Hu- 
mankind. We have translated her Greek 
name and our hearts call her—Mary Liver- 
more, Yours truly, 

KATE N. Do@GeEtTrT. 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, April 23. 





NEW YORK FREE MEDICAL COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN. 


The first Annual Commencement of the New 
York Free Medical College for Women was 
held at Steinway Hall, on the evening of April 
12th. Professor Paul W. Allen~ delivered the 
customary Address, after which the Rev. Mr. 
Powers, of the Church of the Messiah, dis- 
coursed npon the desirability of Woman’s med- 
ical education. His words were truly elo- 
quent, inspiring, and encouraging. 

Professor F. R. Marvin then read his Secre- | 
tary’s report, in which a brief sketch was 
given of the origin and success of the College. 
It is the only free medical college for women 
in this country, and numbers, at present, forty- 
three matriculated students, besides many who 
attend lectures on special subjects, and pos- 
sesses a staff of thirteen professors and six lec- 
turers. The trustees have purchased a large 
building, conveniently located, and fitted up a 
fine dissecting room, and commodious lecture 
rooms. 

Professor R. A. Green then pronounced a 
fine and thoughtful charge to the graduates. 
congratulating them on their success, and ex- 
tending to them the right hand of fellowship 
from himself and his colleagues. He warned 
them of the difficulties and prejudices they 
must encounter from conservatives in medical 
science, but promised them success if they 
possessed the requisite qualities for physicians, 
The President, Mrs. Hester Pendleton, then 
conferred the degree of M. D. upon six gradu- 
ates: Misses C. A. LaSalle, L. M. Fleming, 
P. M. Smith, and Mrs.R. C, Marten, G. M. 
Crosby, and H. S. Warren. 

Miss La Salle’s valedictory, an earnest and 
worthy address, closed the proceedings. The 
evening was enlivened by some excellent songs 
from Professor Charlotte V. Winterburn, and 
Miss L. Granville, and by recitations from 
Miss Griffin, one of the students in the Medi- 
cal College, as well as by organ music by Prof. 
Chapman. 

The friends of this most excellent movement 
feel that it must succeed, supported as it has 
been so far, by private benefactions, princi- 
pally from the trustees,—one noble woman 
pledging five thousand dollars at its first estab- 
lishment, and possessing a full corps of efficient 
professors, itopens a free avenue to medical 
education, which women all over the country 
desire to enter. Will women of wealth re- 
member this most excellent institution in 
their contributions and wills, instead of send- 
ing money to convert heathens in Borroboola 
Gha, or in endowing colleges which educate 
young men exclusively ? H. 


A 


Miss Ellen M. Coulton, the daughter of a 
Southern gentleman, took the prize medal in 
each of her classes at a recent examination at 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart, in Rome. 
This entitled her to the grand gold medal of 
the convent—an honor so difficult of attain- 
ment that it has been conferred only twice 
during the past ten years, and never before to 





LAIRD’S 
BLOOM OF YOUTH. 
This delightful and harmless toilet prep- 
aration is undoubtedly the best in the cond 
for preserving the Skin and Beautifying the 
Complexion. It will remove Tan, Freckles, 
and all discolorations from the skin, leaving 
it beautifully white, soft, smooth and clear. 


Over One Million Ladies 


have used it, and in every instance it has 
given entire satisfaction. Or. Louis A. 
Sayre, after carefully examing the analysis 
made bythe Chemist of the Board of 
Health of New York City, pronounced the 
** Bloom of Youth” a harmless prepa- 
ration, entirely free from any ingredient 
injurious to the Health or Skin. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 

See that the United States Revenue 
Stamp is printed on the front label and the 
name of G,. W. Laird is stamped in the 
glass on the back of each bottle—no other 
isgenuine. Sold by all Druggists and 
Fancy Coods dealers. 








WHEELER & WILSON 
SEWING MACHINES. 


The immense number now in use demonstrate the 
fact that this is the most popular machine im the 


market. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


The various improvements, which are added from 
time to time, are carefully tested before being intro- 
duced, so that nothing shall be offered to the publie 


which is not useful and thoroughly practical. 


Its Superiority is Acknowledged. 


The quietness of the Improved Wheeler & Wilson 
Machine, and the ease with which it is run, together 
with its wonderful rapidity of execution, combine to 
render it the most desirable Machine for all Family 


uses. 


Buy no Other. 


H. ©. HAYDEN, Agent, 


167 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 
April 26 8t 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE 
OUR STOCK OF 


PAPER HANGINGS 


— AND — 


Room Mouldings, 


IN EVERY VARIETY, 
FRENCH AND AMERICAN, 


From the richest PARLOR Decorations to the pa- 
pers of the ordinary grade, which we will sell at the 
LOWEST PRICES for cash. 


DENNETT, BLISS & JONES, 


383 Washington St., Boston. 














JOURNAL, being well-conducted, I presume 


an English-speaking pupil. 


April 19 4t 
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BALTIMORE COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 


Eprrors WoMAN’s JouRNAL:—The Ameri- 
can Journal of Dental Science makes the fol- 
lowing statement: . 

“The Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, 
having had the honor of conferring the first 
degree of ‘Doctor of Dental Surgery’ in the 
world, has also graduated the first woman who 
ever received a diplomain medicine or dentis- 
try in Baltimore, in the person of Miss Emilie 
Toeking, of Prussia, who, after attending two 
full courses of lectures and demonstrations, 

sed a very creditable final examination. 
iss Toeking conformed to all the rules and 
regulations of the College during the two ses- 
sions that she was a student; no favor what- 
ever as to requirement being asked for on her 
part, or extended to her by the Faculty on ac- 
count of sex. She has fairly earned her degree 
by proficiency and earnest application. After 
a short time Miss Toeking will return to Ber- 
lin, where she intends to locate, That she 
will succeed in establishing a large and lucra- 
tive practice, there is no doubt, as she is well 
ualified professionally, and in manner so per- 
ect a lady as to command the respect of all 
who know her.” 

You will see by this extract from one of our 
medical journals, that a lady student has 
graduated from our Dental College. I hope 
she has left the doors open, so that some of 
our own countrywomen may enter and acquit 
themselves as honorably, but without the diffi- 
culties which she has been compelled to en- 
counter. You are aware of the proceedings of 
the Philadelphia College in regard to female 
students. Our Baltimore lady dentist (for we 
feel proud to claim her as ours), although ad- 
mitted in the College, still had all the prej- 
udices to meet in the minds of the people, 
but they were too courteous and hospitable to 
act upon those feelings so far as to turn her 
from their doors, 

She was brave and did not surrender; not 
even when her sensitive woman’s heart was 
wounded and humiliated by the little acts 
done heedlessly, under the impression that a 
woman had stepped out of her sphere, and 
was taking upon herself a vocation belonging 
exclusively to men. 

She is naturally sincere, modest and digni- 
fied. With these lady-like qualifications, to- 
gether with ability and perseverance, she has 
won the honor and esteem of the Faculty and 
the students. 

I wish that Prussia could have witnessed 
the success of her daughter on the night of 
Commencement—the showers of bouquets, 
the wreaths of laurel, and the incessant ap- 
plause while she was on the stage. I, for one, 
felt quite proud to see my city acknowledge 
the foreign lady-student so gracefully. 

She is already practicing to some extent, 
and in every case gives the most entire satis- 
faction. 

I trust there will be no more college doors 
closed against our sex, for the reason that the 
male students do not want them. Let the 
professors and trustees be just. We have 
proved that a true lady is no disadvantage in 
a college with male students. 

If sometimes a woman should come forward 
who was no advantage to the class or credit 
to her sex, would it, therefore, be just or wise 
to exclude all? Itseems to me that I have, 
somehow or somewhere seen, heard or read of 
instances in which male students were no ad- 
vantage to the institution wherein they were 
placed. But whoever thought of excluding 
all men on their account? There would be a 
financial failure if such a course were taken. 

But I think the way is now clear for ladies 
to enter upon the dental profession. Miss 
Toeking has proved that a woman can be suc- 
cessful when she undertakes an honorable 
profession. Yours respectfully, 


CHARLOTTE RICHMOND. 
—Baltimore, April 22, 1873. 


———_.- —-- 


GOD ABASETH THE PROUD, 


I remember reading, a few years ago, of 
the hard struggles of Miss Anna Dickinson 
to rise in the world. I sincerely sympathized 
with her in those struggles, and hoped that 
God might bless her and permit her to rise 
and become a blessing in the world. I rejoic- 
ed with her when she had succeeded, hoping 
that she might be the means of helping others 
to rise, and I have watched her progress with 
interest, but alas! she has forgotten the pit 
from whence she was digged. She seems to 
have forgotten the God who has led her to 
the pinnacle of fame, and to say in her heart, 
“Is not this great Babylon that I have built 
by the might of my power, and for the honor 
of my majesty ?” 

For, as soon as she gets to the pinnacle her- 
self she tries to put others down, lest they too 
might rise and perhaps obscure her glory. 
That is the way that Nebuchadnezzar did 
when God had raised him to power and fame, 
forgetting that God had done it all. So 
Miss Anta Dickinson forgets that God gives 
to every one his or her talents. When she 
takes her text, ‘‘What’s to hinder ?” she for- 
gets the parable of the talents. Christ repre- 
sents three classes of persons in that parable; 
the first has one talent, the next two, and the 
last five talents. 

Now Miss Dickinson has the five talents, 
and has, no doubt, added the other five talents 
by God’s help. But she will not receive the 
“well done’’ from her Master if with her ten 
talents she tries to putdown those who have 
but one. For God is no respecter of persons, 
and he expressly says, “To whom much is giv- 





en, of them much will be required.”’ So, if 
Miss Dickinson wishes to hear the “well 
done’’ from her Master, she must use all her 
gifts as not abusing them, or God may sudden- 
ly require them at her hands as he did of the 
great king of Babylon. 

Every one cannot rise to the same level if 
they would, no matter how much they try. 
For there are difficulties to overcome in life. 
With thousands there are mountains of diffi- 
culty, and though they had the strongest 
wills and the utmost perseverance, they 
could not overcome. I know what I say, 
by experience and observation. I was left 
fatherless at six years old, and my mother 
was almost penniless, with four children on her 
hands, and among strangers. If ever a wo- 
man had perseverance, economy, a knowledge 
of work and a desire to rise, she had them. 
But she could not move mountains, she 
could not make people pay her if they did not 
choose to do so. Neither could she make 
them pay her children, or keep them under 
their roof, unless they could have them on their 
own terms. If people cannot earn money they 
cannot rise, no matter what else they have. 
My mother managed to keep herself clothed 
comfortably, but not fashionably, but she had 
nothing to help her children with, unless it 
might be a garment, sometimes, to keep them 
from suffering. For those who employed 
their labor did not always clothe them com- 
fortably, neither were they willing to educate 
them. They thought that poor children, de- 
pendent on others for a living, did not need 
to be educated, and so it is now with those 
who bring up other people’s children. 

I left my mother to live with strangers 
when I was seven and a half years old, and 
lived out until after I was seventeen, just 
where people needed me most. After I was 
fifteen, they pretended to pay me wages—fifty 
cents per week. But not A cent in money did 
I receive, all was in trade, and often far below 
its value. The winter before I was eighteen 
I resolved to go West, forI lived in Western 
New York at that time. I had heard that 
people were giving a dollar per week in a tewn 
twenty miles away. I went there and work- 
ed hard all winter. I got just six dollars in 
money, the rest in store-pay. My sister had 
sent my mother three dollars to help pay her 
passage, so we started in April to go to IIli- 
nois, sixteen hundred miles, with just nine dol- 
lars in our purse. 

Now it was not because I did not do my 
work well that I did not get better wages, for 
people did not complain of my work. I could 
do any kind of housework as well as any one. 
I could knit, sew, spin, and weave. Neither 
was I neglectful of my work; people gave me 
credit for being faithful. But people think 
that what they pay to those they hire, they 
cannot have themselves, and mankind are so 
selfish that they will not pay more than they 
can help, especially to those who are depen- 
dent and cannot force them to do so. Wo- 
men are a dependent class, therefore, of course, 
they suffer most. And they will always have 
to suffer till they can help make the laws that 
govern labor. 

Anna Dickinson may cry out “poor pay” as 
much as she likes, but the time may come 
when she may have to work for what people 
may choose to give her. Then see if she will 
be willing to acknowledge that this is because 
her work is so poorly done that it was not 
worth better pay. “Pride cometh before de- 
struction and a haughty spirit before a fall.’’ 
Let her look well to her feet lest they slip be- 
fore she is aware, K, D. 

Mendon, April 19, 1873. 

THOU ART THE MAN. 

Dr. J. G. Holland, in March, 1865, made the 

following memorable statement: 


“No champion of slavery, no advocate of 
privilege, no apologist for systematized wrong, 
has ever been able to establish himself as a 
popular lecturer. The people may listen re- 
spectfully once; but having heard him they 
drop him forever. In truth, a man cannot be 
a popular lecturer who does not plant himself 
upon the eternal principles of justice.” 


A most excellent sentiment and fitly ex- 
pressed, and probably the very feeling that 
caused the ladies of Vassar to sit in dumb 
and chilling silence, while its eloquent author 
lectured before them. 

However acceptable to the thoughtless mul- 
titude may be the man who is openly an advyo- 
cate of privilege in sex, an apologist for syste- 
matic wrong to Woman, who does not plant 
himself upon the eternal principles of justice, 
irrespective of the accidental conditions of 
humanity, he must always fail to win approval 
from the intelligent and thoughtful, whether 
they be men or women. C. C. A. 


Miss Amanda Vancill is the name of a 
school teacher in Indiana who has made $7000 
by investing her salary in U.S. bonds, upon 
which a witty person of that State says there 
is a manifest disposition among the impecu- 
nious youth of Indiana, where they exist in 
vast multitude, to invest Miss A. Vancill with 
the U. S. bonds of matrimony. 


A net profit of $280 was lately realized In 
Rockland, Me., by a series of public lectures 
for the benefit of the Sunday-school under 
the management of women. Two entertain- 
ments given by the ladies of Rockland netted 
$639. 





STAR MUSIC BOOKS. 


. . * . . 
DITSON & CO. offer the following resumé of 
prominent books recently advertised. 


. . . * . 
Standard....... cicanebeneur Price, $1.50 
EMERSON & PALMER’s Famous New Church Mu- 
sic Book. Sells finely. 
. . . . . 
Cheerful Voices................ 50 cents 


L. O. Emerson’s brilliant new School Song Book. 
All the Schools will use it. 
. . . . . 
Sparkling Rubies.............. 35 cents 
One of the brightest of bright Sanday School Song 
Books. 
° . . . . 


Clarke’s......... isevwdseieswanwinel $2.50 


The most widely known and used of all Reed Or- 
gan Methods. 


. . . . * 
Strauss......... éKcrapaut $2,50, $3.00, $4.00 
The Gems or Strauss has had an unprecedented 
sale. Get one for Summer Playing. 


Either book sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail 


price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Beston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New York. 
April 26 tf 





~~ 


STREET, 


Vv 
el, 


WINDOW SHADES. 
LEARNARD & HARTLEY 


Are offering a full line of 


ENGLISH 
TAPESTRY 
CARPETS 


aia 


95 CENTS PER YARD. 


Also a lot HEAVY ALL WOOL 


3-PLY CARPETS, $1.50. 


The above are PERFECT in every par= 
ticular, and worthy the attention of the 
TRADE, and these whe are furnishing. 
Orders by mail. with dimensions of 
room, stating colors and size of figures 
desired, will receive our prompt and 
careful attention, 


A 


Corner Union § Hanover Streets, 


Entrance 78 Union Street. 
Learnard & Hartley. 


April 19 4t 


CARPETS!! 
GOLDTHWAITE, 
SNOW & KNIGHT 


Having put in a stock of 
CARPETS, 
OILCLOTHS, 


Ete., Etc., Ete., 
SECOND TO NONE IN THE COUNTRY, 


Invite the attention of PURCHASERS IN ANY 
QUANTITY, with the assurance that the prices shall 


be at the bottom quotations of Boston or New York. | 





SPECIAL ATTENTION 


Given to furnishing CHURCHES, HALLS, and PUB- 
LIC BULLDINGS, at about wholesale prices, 
e 





THE LARGEST AND LIGHTEST OARPET 
STORE 1N BOSTON. 


GOLDTHWAITE, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 


43 & 45 Washington St., 


BOSTON. 

Mar 29 6w 
LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 
Want an Agent in every town in New England te 
sell their fine steel engraving of our late President, 


For terms address 
M. A. SNOW, 
Woman’s JouRNAL Office, 
July 27. tf 


| BUTLER & NORWOOD | 


| 


90 & 92 TREMONT 8t.., 


| —AND— 


No. 1 2 MONTGOMERY PLACE 


ONE PRICE 
POPULAR STORE, 


Would announce to their friends and customers that 


they have made 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


in all their departments, and, during the months of 
January, February, and March, will offer 





\Special Inducements, 


in their large and extensive stock, in order to make 
room for their spring importations. 


Butler & Norwood, 


90 & 92 TREMONT STREET, 


-AND— 


1 & 2 Montgomery Place. 


(Next door to Metropolitan R. R. Station.) 
Jan 18. 


JOSEPH LEWANDO’S 


FRENCH DYE HOUSE, 





Steam Scouring Establishment 


OFFICES: 


204 Washington Street ° Boston. 
1844 Washington Stress . . Highlands 
1 Railroad Avenue. ° Ina. 


. 
Galen Street Watertown, Mass. 


Jan. 18 ly 








A great discovery has been made in treating Con- 
SUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, SPITTING OF BLOOD, ASTH- 
mA, Coocns, Sore Turoat, and all diseases of the 
Lungs and Throat, SUCCESSFULLY AT HOME. 

No catch-penny humbug, but the New, ScrentTir- 
1c, and SuccEssFUL Plan of an Educated Physician. 
It has succeeded where all before has failed. Send 
three-cent stamp for particulars. Address 


JOHN R. ROGERS, Brunswick, Maine. 
Mar 8 18t 
SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Stendiaemensse: — Boston. 
| t#™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M.,SA TURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. Jan 22 


| CORTICELLI SEWING SILK. 


| 
BEST SILK IS CHEAPEST. 
To the Ladies :— 

The constant annoyance and loss entailed upon 
purchasers, by the use of inferior Spool Silk, may be 
avoided by looking at the label on the article, and se- 
curing the right one before buying. It is literally 
LABOR THROWN AWAY to sew with weak silk. 

THE BEST BRAND 


IS THE 


CORTICELLI! 


stamped indellibly upon each spool, to render coun- 
terfeiting more difficult, This silk for 
Hiand or Machine Sewing 


Is daily increasing in popularity, wherever a /irst- 
class silk is required. 

Secure this and you will use no other. 

Sold by the leading Jobbers and Retailers. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


2 BEDFORD STREET BOSTON. 
Feb 8 3m 














PALMER, JACOBS & CO, 
148 Tremont St., Boston. 
LINEN DAMASKS, 


Per Yard, 

Table Cloths, 

Napkins, 

Doylies, 

| Tray Cloths, &c., 

, of every description. 

| PLAIN LINENS, 

SHEETINGS, 

| PILLOW LINENS, 

| TOWELINGS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


‘Quilts, Blankets, Flannels, 
Table and Piano Covers, 


‘Lace Curtains, . 
Furniture Covering, 


Of our own importation, and manufactured to order 
—AT— 
POPULAR PRICES. 
Dealers exclusively in LINENS, and HOUSEKEEP 
ING DRY GOODs. 


| Formerly on Washington Street. 
‘+ Mar8 6m 















LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


are invited to call freely at our office for adviee, without 
charge, respecting the —- or prespastee condi 
tien of their teeth, or those of their children. 

Basing four years that our firm has beenestablished 
in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction te 
great numbers of ladies ot Boston, and of nearly 
ery town and village within a iarge radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have 
erty to refer. We claim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpassed ; neither have its neatnese 
and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in peculiar cases, ladies 
will have no ion to lain that we have not 
been considerate. 


OLIVER & TABER, Dentists, 
(Over BUTTERICK'’s PATTERN Rooms), 


144 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Jan 15 ly 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER. 
CON VEYVYANCERS, 


Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 


Examination of Titles of Real Estaie in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of allkinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate, 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 

EDWARD G. STEVENS. Mary E,. Stevens 

Jan. 21. ly 


HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location. can be had at Dr. EB. 
P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
terms, Dre. BE. P. MILLER, 


Mar 15 * 39 West 26th Street, New York. 
$5t $2 per day! Agents wanted! All classes 
0 of working people, of either sex, 


young or old, make more money at work for us in 
their spare moments, or all the time, than at any 














thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & 
Co., Portland, Me. 
Sept. 3. “Lyr. 


RICH FRENCH CHINA TEA, BREAK. 
FAST, AND DINNER SETS. 

ALL THOSE THAT WOULD LIKE 
STONE CHINA NEARLY EQUAL IN 
QUALITY TO BEST FRENCH CHINA, 
BUT AT ONE-THIRD THE COST, ARE 
INVITED TO CALL AND SEE OUR 
STOCK OF PARIAN GRANITE THAT 
WE HAVE HAD MANUFACTURED IN 
ENGLAND EXPRESSLY FOR OUR 
TRADE. 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


33 & 35 BEDFORD St., Boston. 


N. B. LISTS SENT ON APPLICA- 
TION. 
Mar 15. tJan 174 





New England Hygeian Home, 
CONCORD, Vt. 


J. A. TENNEY, M. D., } 
MARTHA WILLIAMS, M. D. 

This institution, started in 1872, is the only hygienle 
cure in New England. It stands on elevated ground, 
commanding charming views of the White Moun- 
tains, which are near at hand. No more healthful 
surroundings can be found. Our arrangements are 
for those who are very much in earnest to get well; 
yet hygienic boarders are always welcome. We make 
our patients feel at home, and, having been sick our- 
selves, know how to give that kindly sympathy whieh 
so many need, Our success in treating chronic dis- 
eases has beon so great as often to astonish even our- 
selves. Send stamp for a circular. 


Dress Patterns and Health Tracts. 

Patterns of Hygienic Dress, with printed directions 
sent by mail for 50 cents. 

“Hygiene versus Drags,” 12 pp., by W. V. Hardy. 

‘Hygienic Dress,’’ 16 pp., by Dr. Williams 

Sent by mail for 6 ets. per single copy, 50 cts, per 
dozen. 

Feb 15 


Physicians. 





A. A. WALKER, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wa Flower Making, 
Decalcomania, 


Frenehand English Note Paper and Envelopes, Ini- 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &c. 


Mar 15. tJan’74 


FURNITURE REPAIRED 


In all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lower 
floors. A large assortment of Frames of all kinds, 


Ss. F. SOMERS, 


320 Washington Street. 
Jan. 4 ly 


R. E. APTHORP. 


REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 





Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 
gages. 


Boston Post Building, Room 6 ly Aug 5 


A NEW PERFUME 
“—y-=» For the 


andkerchief | 
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‘Does government govern ?”’ i. e., does it repre- 


CGH oman $ Journal, | sent any of the elements which have a right to 


SS eee ss —= = | 
Boston, Chicago and St. Lous, May 3, 1873. = 


= ~ == as 

E£acn subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
soription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
pual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. } 


NOTICE. 

Subscribers who are still in arrears for the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- 
scriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the | 
paper will be their receipt. 


New Premiums. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of woich the market 
price is $60. 


NOTICE. 

The Iowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, for sale by 
W. I. Heywood, third door north of the Post-oflice, 
on Fifth Street. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JouRNAL for sale. 


We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 | 
each. 





—— | 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE A REPUBLICAN 
ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT- 
ED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. 


14. THe REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND- 
FUL OF ITS OBLIGATIONS TO THE LOYAL WO- 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- 
TION TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM; THEIR 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS Of USEFUL- 
WESS IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION; AND 
THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY CLASS OF 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD 
BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA- 
TION. 


MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 
ADOPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1872. 


8. RESOLV ED—Tuat WE HEARTILY AP- 
PROVE OF THE RECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS 
OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CLAUSE OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN | 
PLATFORM; THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY | 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTA- | 
TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS IS IN FA- | 
VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON BQUAL | 

' 
| 


TERM3 TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE- 
SPECTIVE OF SEX, AND WILL HAIL THE DAY 
WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- 
LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL 
FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT- 
BOX. 


NEW ENGLAND SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association will take place in TREMONT 
TEMPLE, Boston, May 28 and 29, commencing on 
Monday evening, May 28, at 7.30 P. M., and continu- 
ing in session Tuesday morning, afternoon and even- 
ing, May 29, at 10.30 a. M., 2.30 vp. M., and 7.30 Pp. mM. 
The friends of Woman Suifrage throughout New Eng- 
jand are respectfully invited to attend. Names of | 
speakers, and other particulars, will be announced 
hereafter. 








SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL 
will also be held during Anniversary Week, in order 
to raise funds for the vigorous prosecution of Woman 
Suffrage work during the current year. 
JULIA WARD HOWE, Pres. 
LUCY STONE, Chairman Ex, Com. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


Mrs. Elizaboth Cady Stanton, Matilda Joslyn 
Gage, Susan B. Anthony, and other eminent | 
advocates of Woman’s legal right to vote un- 
der the provisions of the Federal Constitution will 
hold an anniversary meeting in Apollo Hall, New 
York, on Tuesday, May 6, 1873. 

Circumstances render this meeting peculiarly time- 
ly and important. On Tuesday, the 13th of May, just 
one week after this Convention, a number of women, 
who are citizens of the United States, will be put on 
rial for the alleged crime of having cast their ballots 
at the last Presidential election. This trial involves 
the question of the legal status of one-half of the 
American people. In this trial the whole power of 
the United States will be arraigned against law-abid- 
ing, tax-paying women citizens. In this trial the 
government of the United States declares it is a 
crime for a woman to vote, 

Citizens of the Republic, this is the issue before the 
Courts to-day. It is a question of might against 
right. Let those who claim Woman Suffrage as a 
Constitutional right, help light the battle which is to 
decide if women are free or slaves, under the existing 
laws of the Republic. 








WORK IN OHIO. 
To the Friends of Woman Suffrage in Ohio. 

Petitions to the Constitutional Convention of Ohio 
being now ready for circulation, the friends of Wo- 
man Suffrage in each county should select an efficient 
Committee whose duty it shall be to thoroughly can- 
vass che county and obtain signatures to the peti- 
tions of every person favorable to Woman Suffrage. 
The subject will be brought before that body, and 
every name should be recorded on this petition. 

Without waiting for the appointment of such a 
Committee, individuals should send for petitions, and 
go earnestly to work. By canvassing faithfully dur- | 
ing the coming few months, much future labor will | 





be avoided. 
For petitions address 
MARGARET V. LONGLEY, 
CINCINNATI Outo. 





WHAT GOVERNS SOCIETY? 





The public mind now questions the words 
which are used to satisfy it, and will insist 
upon knowing what facts they really cover. 
“Does protection protect ?” is one of its most 
fortunate expressions of scepticism, leaving 
room however for one question more: “If so, | 
what and whom ?” “Does Prohibition prevent?” 
is a kindred question, sadly to be answered in | 
the negative. Buta more vital question yet is : | 


| best. 


command the action and intention of men? 
What are the governing powers in the soul 
of man? Reason and conscience. Reason, the 
quick intuition and slow ratiocination of the 
Conscience, the leap of man’s heart to- 
wards noble living, however the weight of the 
flesh may hang on and hold him back. But 


| could the hearts of those in high authority un- 


mask, we should not be very sanguine of find- 
ing within them that whiteness of intention 
which should mark the supremacy of these 
high powers. 

Public functions in general are ruled from a 
low plane of motive and intention. The wor- 
ship of success crowns the brigands of Wall 
Street and of Washington, criminals of a 


| deeper dye than the brigands of Greece or 


Italy. Greed governs. Wealth alone is re- 
spectable. Our community is in the situation 
of the church described in the Apocalypse, 
whicl: gloried in its wealth, and knew not that 
it was wretched, and miserable, poor, blind 
and naked. But this moral poverty is sure 
to make itself felt in time through whatever 
masquerade of velvet and brocade. If the 


| heart of this community be not lifted up and 


purified, the sources of honest thrift will be 
dried up. The gambler’s passion for chance 
and gain will crowd out the slow industries 
that really enrich society. Public credit and 
private enterprise will go down together. What 
can women do to counteract these evil tenden- 
cies, always present in the world, butsometimes 
dormant, and sometimes malignantly awake 
and active? Much, if they know how to will 
andto do. Let their firststep be touphold the 
supremacy of reason and conscience in the do- 
main hitherto conceded to them. Let their 
mind embrace the idea of the public good, Let 
their careful influence train the young to pure 
life, to earnest and healthful effort. Let them 
grasp the instrumentalities of religion, and 
help to build achurch which shall deserve the 
name, which shall be at once a refuge for hu- 
man trouble, and a temple of divine grace. 
And let their good will so remodel the house 
thatit shall serve as a model for the State 
to copy in large. We ask for Suffrage, and 
history proves that the larger outlook favors 


| the growth of character, and lifting the indi- 


vidual, lifts the State in him andinher. But 
the verdict of the Parable was that he who 
had been faithful over a little should be ruler 
over much. Oh, American women, given up 
to the folly of adornment, the intoxication of 
pleasure, the deadly dangers of passion and 
vanity, have you been faithful over the talents 
already committed to your trust # 

Let us put this question to ourselves as well 
as to each other. And let the short-comings 
which our true answers would show, quicken 
us to renewed and hopeful efforts. For the 
high standard is before us, and the high truth 
is revealed. And lifeis not to eat and drink, 
since we die to-morrow; but to work towards 
great and noble things, since our energies and 
affections transcend the measure of time. 


J. w. H 
PROPERTY RIGHTS OF HUSBANDS AND 
WIVES. 


- 


The following excellent bill, just submitted 
to the Massachusetts Legislature by the Judici- 


| ary Committee, is a new evidence of the vitality 


and value of the Woman Suffrage movement, 
The very members who defeated suffrage on 
the ground that men are able an1 wiiling to 
protect the rights of women, instructed the 
Judiciary Committee to revise the Marriage Law 
and to make its provisions equitable and mutu- 
al. This is the response. 

Let every woman read carefully the following 
Act. It has received the hearty approval of 
Samuel E. Sewall, Hon. Robert Dale Owen 
and other eminent lawyers. It ought to pass, 
and would pass without delay, if women were 
voters. 

Now let the Suffrage members of the Legis. 
lature call upon the Conservatives to show 
whether they mean what they say. Ifthe rights 
of Woman are safe in the exclusive custody of 
men, let gentlemen prove it by placing this 
admirable Act upon the statute book of the 
Commonwealth. L. 8. 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 23, 1873, f 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom 
was recommitted the report of the same Com- 
mittee on an order of inquiry relative to 
amending the General Statutes so that a wid- 
ow should in certain cases receive the whole of 
her husband’s real estate in lieu of dower, with 


| a bill offered as a substitute for the same, with 


instructions to consider the expediency of leg- 
islation upon the rights of husband and wife 
in each other’s property, reports the accom- 
panying Bill, but recommends that the whole 
subject be referred to the next General Court. 
AN ACT 
IN RELATION TO THE PROPFRTY AND RicntTs or 
I[ySBANDS AND Wives. 

_ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, in General Court assembled, and by the author- 
ity of the same, as follows : 

Secr. 1. The dower of a widow hereafter 


| shall be a life-estate in one-half of the lands of 


which her husband was seized of any estate of 
inheritance during the coverture, which may 
be set off to her as a dower now is. But this 
shall not make any land heretofore conveyed 
by any husband without his wife’s releasing 


| dower, subject to any other claim of dower 


than the same would have been had this act 
not been passed. 

Sect. 2. When all the inheritable real es- 
tate left by a man at the time of his death does 
not exceed —— thousand dollars in value, his 
widow shall have the use and enjoyment of the 





whole thereof during her natural life; and in | 
all cases the widow shall be entitled to the use | 
and enjoyment during her natural life of her | 
husband’s principal residence with the lot of | 
land or farm usually occupied with it, provided 

the husband is the owner of it at the time of 

his death, the same to be taken by her as a | 
part of her half of his land or as the whole | 
thereof if the same equals or exceeds such half | 
in value. 

Secr. 3. Every husband who survives his 
wife shall have the use and enjoyment for the 
term of his natural life, of one-half of the lands 
of which his wife may be seized of any estate 
of inheritance during her coverture, and the 
same may be enjoyed by him in common with 
the heirs of his wife or set off to him by three 
commissioners appointed by the probate court. | 
This shall be in lieu of all claims as tenant by | 
the curtesy. But if any man now married | 
shall within twelve months after his wife’s | 


death file in the Probate Court of the county 
where she resided at the time of her decease, 
a declaration that he claims right as tenant by 
the curtesy, he shall have the same rights as | 
tenant by the curtesy, as he would have if this 
act had not been passed. 

Sect. 4. When the value of all the lands | 
left by a married woman at her death does not | 
exceed thousand dollars, her husband | 
shall be entitled to the use and enjoyment of | 
the whole of the same during his natural life ; 
and in all cases the surviving husband shall | 
have, during his natural life, the right to the | 

| 





use and enjoyment of the principal residence 
of his wife, with the lot of land or farm usual- 
ly occupied with it : provided, she is the owner 
of it at the time of her death, the same to be 
taken by him as a part of his half of her lands, 
or as the whole thereof, if the same equals or | 
exceeds such half in value. 

Sect. 5. No conveyance of land hereafter 
made by a husband or wife, shall deprive the 
survivor of his or her life interest in one-half of 
the land so conveyed, unless he or she shall 
have joined in the deed conveying the land, or 
by some other instrument have released his or 
her contingent interest in the same. 

Secr. 6, A married woman shall have the 
same power of making contracts, both verbal 
and written, sealed and unsealed, and as well 
with her husband as with strangers, to appoint 
attorneys, and do all other acts which she 
would have power to do if sole; and all work 
and labor performed by her for others than her 
husband and children shall be presumed to be 
done on her separate account, unless there is 
an express agreement on her part to the con- 
trary. A married woman may convey her 
shares in corporations, and lease and convey 
her real property without her husband joining 
in the conveyance or lease, subject, however, 
as to real property, to his contingent interest 
therein should he survive her. A married wo 
man may sue and be sued at law or in equity 
as if she were sole. 

Sect. 7. The one hundred and sixty-fifth 
chapter of the acts of ti:e year one thousand 
- hundred and sixty-three is hereby repeal- 


ed. 

Secr. 8. If a man die leaving a widow, 
after the allowance to the widow and minor 
children of the deceased, and payment of debts 
and charges of administration, the widow shall 
be entitled to one-half of the residue of his per- 
sonal estate, whether he die testate or intes- 
tate; and if he die intestate, leaving no issue, 
she shall be also entitled to the other half of 
such residue. 

Sect. 9. Ifa woman die leaving a husband 
surviving her, after payment of debts and all 
expenses of administration, he shall be entitled 
to one-half of the residue of her persoral estate, 
whether she die testate or intestate; and if she 
die intestate, leaving no issue surviving her, 
he shall be also entitled to the other half of 
such residue. 

Sect. 10. No will of a deceased husband 
or wife shall deprive the surviving wife or hus- 
band of the interest in the real estate of the de- 
ceased herein before given, or of one-half of 
the residue of the personal estate of the de- 
ceased as herein before expressed; but a sur- 
viving husband or wife may accept any provi- 
sion in a will made by the deceased in lieu of, 
or in addition to, the provisions for the surviv- 
or made by this act. 

Sect. 11. Ifa person die intestate, leaving 
a father and mother and no issue, his estate, 
both real and personal, shall descend in equal 
shares to his father and mother, and if he leave | 
no father the whole shall descend to his moth- 
er, and if he leave no mother the whole shall 
descend to his father; subject, however, in 
either case, to the rights of the widow or sur- | 
viving husband of such intestate. | 

Secr. 12. Nothing herein contained shall 
impair the validity of any ante-nuptial or post- 
nuptial settlement, 

Sect, 13. Any woman havinga family may 
acquire a homestead in the farm or lot of land | 
and buildings thereon, owned and octupied by | 
her as a residence, in the same manner, and to | 
the same extent, and with the same effects to 
allintents and purposes, as any other house- 
holder could ; and on her death her husband 
shall have the same right of homestead therein 
as the wife of a householder now has in his 
homestead. 

Secr. 14. A married woman who owns 
separate property shall be liabie to the mainte- 
nance of her minor children, as well as her hus- 
band, and the husband and wife shall be joint 
guardians of their minor children in regard to 
the custody of the persons and care of the edu- 
cation of such minors. . 

Secr. 15. A married woman or widow may 
by her last will appoint a guardian of her mi- 
nor children, but this shall not deprive the fa- 
ther, while living and competent to transact 
his own business, of the custody of the persons | 
and the care of the education of such minors ; 
she may also by such will direct that the guar- 
dian shall not be required to give any bond to 
the judge of probate ; in other cases guardians 
appointed by mothers shall give the same 
bonds, and in all other respects shall have the 
same powers and perform the same duties as 
guardians appointed by the will of a father 
over his minor children. 

Sect. 16, All the part of the first section of 
the four hundred and ninth chapter of the acts 
of the year eighteen hundred and sixty-nine af- 
ter and including the word “provided,” ia here- | 
by repealed. 
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THE KENNETT FUND—LETTER FROM SAM- 
UEL MAY. 


Dear Lucy Strone:—Please consider me 
pledged for fifty dollars towards your $5 
fund, on or before the 1st of June next.... I | 
hope you may findenough others to make up 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


the sum needful to secure the $500 from your 
English friend. 

Mr. Blackwell answered his Western corre- 
spondent admirably, I thought. Itis not as 
Republican vassals or partisans that we act 
with that party, but because, in regard to Wo- 
man Suffrage, that party contains more of its 
real friends, as we believe, than any other, 
because it has gone farther than any other in 
acknowledging the just claims of the cause, 
and because from leading members of it, the 
cause has had efficient and honest service to a 
very far greater extent than any other body 
of men can show. 

I do not fail to observe that, amidst many 
trials and discouragements, you are working 
courageously and devotedly. The shabby Re- 
publicans of this Legislature ought to be kept 


| in acontinual pillory, and made the gazing 


stock ofallmen. It seems tome the women,— 
at least the mothers—in any community, have 
a deeper stake in its welfare, have made a 
larger contribution to it of vital force, of actu- 
allife, of bone and muscle, as well as of moral 
and spiritual power, and have suffered more 
for the maintenance and enlargement of that 
community — far, fat more—than any other 
equal number of persons. And to deny them 
their request, their solemn demand for an 
equal voice in regulating and shaping and di- 


| recting the affairs of that community, and es- 


pecially to do so with arrogance or with levity, 
is as mean and shabby a piece of work as can 
be done; and they are men in only a very low 
and animal sense who will do it. 

In old anti-slavery times we used to hear of 
the young fellow who wrote from a far West- 
ern State, advising his New England father to 
move out where he was, because, he said, 
“Mighty mean men get into office out here.” 
It would seem thata good many such stayed 
behind, being convinced that it was far from 
impossible to do that thing in Massachusetts. 

Always truly your friend, 

Leicester, April 29, 1873. Sam. Mar. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND POLITICS. 

This isthe “off year” in American politics. 
National issues are substantially settled for 
the next four years. Next Fall political, ac- 
tivity will be limited io state electious, and 
will take the form of acrimonious personal 
conflicts between rival candidates for State 
offices. 

In States like Massachusetts, where the Re- 
publicans are in an absolute ascendency, the 
main 'e will be in the contest for nom- 
inations in the caucuses, because nomina- 
tion is usually equivalent to election. Never- 
theless, out of these intestine struggles and the 
personal feuds thereby created, a work of dis- 
integration is slowly but steadily going on 
which will eventually destroy the dominant 
party unless it can be brought to espouse 
new issues of vital importance-to the com- 
munity. Therefore, it is the duty of Woman 
Suffrage Republicans to take advantage of the 
“off year,’ and to urge the principle of Im- 
partial Suffrage upon their party in the re- 
spective States. ® 

But many sincere friends of Suffrage find 
fault with the WoMAN’s JOURNAL for its 
effort to make Woman Suffrage a recognized 
Republican issue. ‘In the multitude of coun- 
cillors there is safety.” Let us hear them. 
In recent numbers of the /ndex our friend, 
Richard P. Hallowell, himself a Republican, 
thus criticizes our past action. 

METHODS OF REFORM, 

The close relation that Free Religion bears to So- 
cial Reform is a sufficient guarantee that an occasion- 
al half-column of The Index will not be regarded as 
misappropriated if devoted to a consideration of the 
methods adopted by recognized leaders of the various 
reforms now being urged upon society. I propose to 


| refer briefly to the methods of promoting the cause of 


Woman Suffrage as illustrated by the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Our friends of the JournNAL believe that victory 
will come through political action, and fora year or 
more they have importuned political parties of all 
persuasions to recognize their claims, Assuming that 
his is the true policy, it is still questionable whether 
the attitude of the JouRNAL towards the respective 
parties has not detracted from the moral dignity of 
the cause it represents, tending to remove it from the 
plane of righteous, religious demand, and to place it 
upon the level of politicalexpediency. Independence 
would seem to be more effective than subserviency, 
in the advocacy of social reform; but almost utter de- 
pendence upon the dominant party, and a resolve to 
support it at almost any sacrifice, have been the prom- 
inent features of the method of our friends, the edi- 
tors of the JoURNAL. 

In the fall of 1371 they applied to the four political 
parties of Massachusetts for endorsement. Three 
out of the four, with more or less emphasis, rejected 
the application. They next interrogated gubernato- 
rial candidates. The Democrat repudiated them; the 
Prohibitionist, in defiance of his party, made their 
cause hisown; while the Labor Reformer pointed to 
his platform and said: ‘‘My party and [demand the 
ballot for Woman.’ The Republican declined to re- 
spond, After this exhibit, the Woman’s JournNAL 
threw its weight upon the side of the Republican can- 
didate. Woman Suffrage, perhaps, was not, then a 
political issue! 

The year passed, and the Republican State Conven- 
tion put a suffrage plank into the party platform. 


| Thesame conveation renominated the man who had 
| already refused to give the questions of suffragists 


even “respectful consideration.’’ Straightway the 
JOURNAL became? an advocate of his election, and 
announced that Woman Suffrage was ‘a Republican 
ijasue in Massachusetts.” 
the JouRNAL’s candidate, who during the canvass 
had manifested a consistent indifference to the ‘‘is- 
sue,” was again elected governor. From the begin- 
ning of the campaign to its close, the JourRNAL ab- 


Election day arrived and | 





stained from criticism of its standard-bearer. After 
election came the governor's message to the Legisla- 
ture. Compassion if not gratitude, would have 
wrung from most men, at least a passing allusion to 
the new party plank, to the new issue; but our recal- 
citrant governor remembered to forget it. The 
JouRNAL records the fact; it announces that the 
message of Governor Washburn does not allude to the 
question of Woman Suffrage; and at last, smarting 
underthe snub administered, it tardily lays aside its 
political timidity, and for the first time reproaches 
its whilom favorite for his culpable neglect of his ‘“‘un- 
represented constituents.’ 

This record, thus condensed, sufficiently indicates 
the method of the WoMAN’s JouURNAL., In a second 
paper I shall offer my objections to it. 

If. 

The Labor Reform party is the only party that, 
in good faith, has presented Woman Suffrage as a po- 
litical issue at any State election held in Massachu- 
setts. The suffrage plank of the Republican platform, 
regarded in the most favorable light, implies nothing 
more than good-natured indifference on the part of 
political managers. During the canvass that succeed- 
ed the adoption of this plank by the State Convention, 
it was not considered binding upon any candidate for 
any office high or low, and men were elected to the 
Legislature without the slightest reference to it. The 
announcement of the WoMAN’s JouRNAL, that Wo- 
man Suffrage is or ever has been a Republican issue 
in Massachusetts, is overwhelmingly disproved by the 
history of the party. And herein consists the blunder 
of the JournNAL. It has assumed to have a very large 
constituency in the ranks of the Republicans, and by 
its proclamations has attempted to commit a great 
party to a measure for which it is not prepared. 

The enfranchisement of the women of this country 
isa foregone conclusion, but it is a conclusion that 
must be reached by a method different from that of 
the JouRNAL. It will be arrived at through the re- 
ligious and political education of the people. Public 
opinion cannot be forced; it must be educated; and 
on this subject the women of America must be en- 
lightened before we dare look for substantial victory. 

Our representative journal should plead the cause 
without concealment and without compromise; in 
dealing with society, with politics, and especially with 
the dominant religion, it should be untiringly ag- 
gressive and always thoroughly independent. I glad- 
ly pay my tribute to the ability and devotion of the 
JOURNAL, 80 conspicuous in some departments; but 
as an advocate of Woman Suffrage, 1 lament the in* 
fatuation of its political direction. An independent 
journal, it seems to me, would have thanked such Re- 
publicans as honestly voted for a suffrage-plank, and 
condemned such as were too indifferent to oppose it. 
It would have exposed and denounced the empty pro- 
yessions of a party, and the moral recklessness of a 
convention, that could declare in favor of an impor- 
tant measure and then deliberately nominate, for the 
highest office of the State, a man who had proved him- 
self unequal to expressing an opinion on the subject, 
The WomaAn’s JOURNAL preferred to construe the 
indifference of a party as an earnest of its sincerity, 
and the contempt of party leaders as fidelity to the 
new issue, Entering the political arena, it thought to 
capture a party—and was itself captured. 

I object to the method of the JouRNAL not only Be- 
cause it brings discredit upon the good cause, but be- 
cause it is essentially a wrong method. It is based 
upon the priaciple of expediency, and sacrifices the 
principle of truth; that is, of absolute right. The 
moral tone of reformatory journalism is lowered, the 
moment an editor subordinates his idea to political 
expediency. The moment he consents to modify, to 
postpone, or to suppress righteous judgment of a po, 
litical party, especially one from which he has gained 
something and expects more, that moment he com- 
mences hisown moral destruction. Mr. Johnson tells 
us that “by Hiadu law, the judge who sits silent and 
does not deliver his real opinion, is deemed guilty of 
deliberate falsehood.” If Christian editors were sub- 
ject to Hindu law, I believe we should soon perceive a 
development of moral courage that would add vastly 
to the value and credit of American journalism, 

BP. He. 

We see no reason to believe that the Labor 
Reformers are more earnestly in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage than are the Republicans. On 
the contrary, a suffrage plank in the platform 
of a dominant party carries with it a stronger 
presumption of sincerity because it is not 
essential to success, and is coupled with a 
vastly greater ability to redeem its pledge. 

But our friend loses sight of four points in 
his criticism, viz: 

1, Seven-eighths of allthe Woman Suffra- 
gists of Massachusetts who have votes (Mr. 
Hallowell included) are Republicans. 

2. Not one in six of the voters who support 
Woman Suffrage, whether they be Republicans, 
Democrats, Prohibitionists or Labor Reform- 
ers, will leave their party upon the sole issue 
of suffrage for women. However much we 
may regret the fact, this is so. 

3. Theeditors of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
are themselves Republicans. 

4, Our advice to Woman Suffrage Republi- 
cans, two years ago, to support Washburn, 
the Republican nominee, was expressly limit- 
ed to Republicans. It was based upon an as- 
surance that Washburn would interpose no 
obstacle to Woman Suffrage, and would not 
veto any legislation in that direction. So far 
from doing so, he, in his subsequent message 
proposed that women should be empowered to 
vote upon the question of licensing the sale of 
beer. But we never advised Democrats orLabor 
Reformers, or Prohibitionists to vote for Wash- 
burn. Wecheerfully recognized the greater 
personal interest felt by Judge Pitman and 
Mr. Chamberlin in suffrage, and commended 
the demand for Woman Suffrage in the Labor 
Reform platform of 1871. 

The adoption of a Woman Suffrage plank 
in the Republican platform of 1872 was the 
result of the very action which Mr. Hallowell 
deprecates. It furnishes conclusive evidence 
that our advice was sound. To assert that 
the recent refusal of 121 recalcitrant members 
of the Legislature to submit a Woman Suf- 
frage Amendment has nullified the party plat- 
form, or has proved it to be a political trick, is 
absurd. Let us appeal to the Republican 
State Convention of 1873, to re-aflirm the 
platform of 1872. H. B. B. 


’ 
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WOMEN STUDENTS FOR THE BOSTON UNI- 
VERSITY. 


The cordial re¢ognition by the Woman’s 
Journat of the action of the Boston Univer- 


sity, in opening its doors as freely to young | 
women as to young men in the undergraduate | 


department, has not been sufficiently apprecia- 
tive of the importance of the act. For it 
speaks as if it were something of much less 
advantage to women thanif Harvard Univer- 
sity were opened. 

But why? As fine teachers and professors 
may be obtained for the Boston University as 
for Harvard ; and doubtless will be, if the rush 
for entrance is as great as is to be expected, if 
women really do wish for College and Univer- 
sity privileges, and are willing to prepare 


themselves for them. And the Library advan- | 


tages of the city of Boston are even superior 
to those of Cambridge. 

Then the advantage of the pupils in being 
able to live at home, or at private board, in- 
stead of under police of inspection necessary in 
the Institution, of great dormitories, and com- 
mons in eating, is all on the side of the Boston 
University. 

As long ago as 1847, when Mr. Emerson, Mr. 
Parker, and others, edited in Boston for a year 
a literary periodical which was relinquished 
from want of sufficient public patronage— 
among the papers that were offered for the 
next number that was not printed, was one 
upon the reasons why there should be a Boston 
University with an undergraduate department. 
It was a very strong article, whose arguments 
can be too imperfectly remembered at this dis- 
tance of time to afford a report; but there is 
argument in the name of its author, one of 
the ripest and most generally cultivated sons 
of Harvard itself, our whilom fellow-citizen, 
Samuel G. Ward. 

There had been no suggestion then of wo- 
men’s becoming College and University stu- 
dents; but, even in the case of young men, it 
was strongly urged that a combination of 
home residence with education was the most 
desirable thing for the “cultivation of the hu- 
manities” in every sense. The necessity of 
such institutions as Harvard University and 
the like, was recognized, inasmuch as every 
town cannot support a University, or the whole 
county afford a sufficient number of able pro- 
fessors for them. But it was contended that 
every large city could and should do so for its 
own inhabitants. 

The disadvantage of girls leaving home en- 
tirely for their education, and herding together 
in immense dormitories, is still greater. It is 
worth while when there is no other way of get- 
ting education, certainly. But Boston can 
congratulate itself that it will never .be neces- 
aary for its daughters to do so since this Uni- 
versity has opened to them within the City. 

We will see now how sincere and how wide- 
spread in this city is the demand for equal 
education of the sexes. We were rather dis- 
appointed to learn from the principal of one of 
our best girls’ schools, which had offered, during 
the last year facilities for studying Greek, as 
‘well as the other qualifications for entrance to 
college, that so few have availed themselves 
of it. We were told that it was probably 
because, if girls should be fitted, no univer 
sity in this vicinity would be open to receive 
them. This difficulty is now removed. We 
hope to see a large class of girls offer for 
matriculation in the Fall. Could our girls 
enter the University at sixteen or seventeen, 
and defer going into society, as it is called, till 
twenty or twenty-one, spending that special 
period, when sensibility and reflection meet, 
in serious studies, and therefore in an elevated 
sympathy with the serious studies of young 
men of their own age, we believe there 


would be no less of love and marriage, but | 


that in a single decade it would manifestly tell 
upon the whole tone and character of our 
city. This would prove that its cognomen of 
the Athens of America is no misnomer, while 
domestic life in it would become sweeter and 
more beautiful; and the present fashionable 
life would seem barbaric in the retrospect 
in every respect, from the character of its 
motherhood to that of its ornamentation. 
ELIZABETH P. Peasopy. 


—<—— 


PROPERTY KIGHTS OF WIVES—WOMEN IN | 


MICHIGAN- 


In Michigan, as here, the agitation of the 
political rights of Women has called attention 
to the disabilities of wives and caused a revis- 
ion of the Property Laws relative to married 
women. Several important changes have been 
proposed, the most important of which is in 
the law of 

DOWER AND TENANCY BY COURTESY. 
In connection with the foregoing matter, law- 


yers will be interested in noticing the features | 


of Judge Shaw’s bill abolishing estates for 
life in dower and tenancy by the courtesy, and 
creating, in their stead, estates in fee simple, 
besides further defining the rights, duties, and 
obligations of husband and wife. ‘The bill pro- 
vides that hereatter, in the distribution of real 
estate, either of a husband or wife, in leu of 
dower as heretofore assigned, or tenancy by 


the courtesy as formerly existed, the survivors | 


shall take absolutely one-third of the real es- 
tate in fee of which the deceased dicd, seized. 
It also says that husbands shall not be liable 
for debts contracted by their wives before mar- 
riage, nor shall wives be discharged from the 
same, nor shall any person be precluded from 
Seng peneeution and vy eae of any such 
in consequence of the marriage 
cok ceo 1 ‘ arriage of any 


! THE BAR OF DOWER. 
| 


| The legal necessity of obtaining the concur- 
| rence of a man’s wife in deeding away her hus- 
band’s property, has sometimes, in cases of in- 
| sanity, formed a serious obstacle to conveying 
a full and unclouded title, because an un- 
| intelligent concurrence is, at least in the spirit 
of the law, altogether invalid. To do away 
with the difficulties that attend such a state of 
things, and at the same time, to shut out all op- 
portunities for defrauding a wife of her lawful 
rights, the House has passed, in committee of 
the whole, a bill under which the right of dower 
of insane, imbecile or idiotic married women 
maybe done away with. The bill provides 
that whenever any married woman shall have 
become insane, imbecile, or idiotic, or for any 
cause shall be unable from defective intellect 
to join ber husband in conveying real estate, 
and shall have remained in that condition for 
more than two years, she may be barred of 
her right of dower in the hands of her hus- 
band, in the following manner: the husband 
or any person interested in the real estate, 
may apply by sworn petition to the Probate or 
Circuit Court of the county where the land is, 
for the appoiniment of a guardian, aud for 
| leave to sell the woman’s inchoate right of 
dower; the petition stating, (1), the name, 
age and residence both of the woman and her 
husband, as near as can be ascertained; (2.) 
the nature of the woman’s disability, and 
the length of time it has existed; (3.) a full 
description of the lands and premises in this 
State to be affected by the proceedings; (4°) 
the value of each piece of real estate, and the 
amonnt of incumbrance upon it (if any,) not 
affected by, or prior to, ber claim of dower; 
(5.) if the real estate is to be sold by the hus- 
band, or has been sold by him, the exact 
amount of the consideration of the sale as 
made or agreed upon; (6.) the reason why 
such sale is desirable to the husband, or to the 
petitioner, whoever it may be. A day shall be 
set by the court for hearing the petitioner, 
whoever it may be. A day shall be set by the 
court for hearing the petition, and due notice 
of that fact shall be given by publication or 
otherwise, in such manner and to such persons 
as the court shall direct. At the hearing the 
wife may appear in person, or by counsel, or 
guardian, and may answer the petition in the 
time and manner the court may direct; and 
on the filing of an answer the case shall be 
deemed at issue. When the case is at issue, 
or if the wife shall fail to appear, the court 
may proceed summarilly upon oral or written 
evidence taken under its order to hear and de- 
termine the case; or, at its discretion, may re- 
fer it to a Circuit Court Commissioner, or a 
special commissioner appointed by the court 
for the purpose, to take proofs and report the 
same to the court with his opinion —(1.) As 
to the insanity ur imbecility of the respon- 
dent; (2.) As to propriety or necessity of sell- 
ing the real estate, or of barring the woman’s 
right of dower in it; (3.) The cash value at 
that time of her dower interest in the prem- 
ises, taking into consideration the respective 
ages of said husband and wife. When the re- 
port comes in, the court shall consider it, and 
enter such order as shall bejust and equitable. 
If the court shall decide that the respondent 
is insane, and that it is desired that the right 
of dower should be barred, it shall fix the then 
present value of the dower, aud shall there- 
after appoint a guardian of the insane person, 
the guardian being some person other than 
the husband, who shall give bond in a sum to 
be fixed by the court, with surety or sureties, 
to be approved by the court, conditioned to re- 
ceive and invest any moneys that may come 
into his hands for the woman’s sole use and 
benefit, under the order and direction of the 
court, both as to its investment and to the dis- 
position of the income thereof. Upon the ap- 
proval of the bond said guardian may sell pri- 
vately the woman’s interest in the land, at a 
sum not less than the value of said dower as 
fixed by said court. He may join with the 
husband in such conveyance, or if the hus- 
band has previously sold and conveyed the 
property, be may, by separate conveyance, 
deed the right of dower to the husband’s gran- 
tee or his heirs and assigns, but to nu other 
person. The conveyance shall in all cases be 
as effective to bar the right of dower of the 
married woman as if she had, being in sound 
mind, joined her husband in a deed of said 
| premises. The guardian shall pay the income 
| of the money to the married woman, or al 
| low the same to accumulate, as the court shall 
| direct; and upon her restoration to a sound 
| 











| mind, shall, upon the court’s order, transfer 
to her all the funds in his hands, and upon 

| her death shall deliver them to her husband, 

| if he survives her; if he does not, to her per- 

| sonal representatives. 

| ERRATUM. 

| In the article “English University Exami- 

| nations,” in our last issue, for “On the Law” 

| (title of Mr. Wm. Everett’s book), read ‘On 

the Cam.”’ T. We HL 

| 

| 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

New England Woman Suffrage Association 
| will hold its annual meeting May 28 and 2%, 
| Miss Jenny Jewell, a relative of Gov. Jewell 
| of Connecticut, will give a series of readings 
at Steinway Hall, early in November. 

Mme. Balfe has forwarded to the British 
Museum the original scores of her late hus- 
| band’s well-known musical works. 
| ‘The maiden name of the Empress of Mo- 
' rocco was Emily Keene, her origin English, 
and the residence of her sponsors in baptism 
Rock Island, Ill. 

Dr. Phebe Sprague of Chicago, who is 
soon to begin practice in Springfield, Mass., is 
a native of Holly, N. Y., and a niece of Mrs, 
A. D. Sanger of Springfield. 





All the party papers draw a meaning from 
the Connecticut election. We think the Re- 
publicans of that State sadly need the help of 
| the women and cannot afford to reject it much 
| longer. 


The Women’s Centennial Executive Com- 

mittee of Philadelphia report that they have 

| received, up tothe present time, subscriptions 

| to 775 shares of the stock of the Centennial 
| Board of Finance. 





Miss Emma L. Hubbard, daughter of Mr. 
E. S. Hubbard, superintendent of Fitchburg 
schools, has received the degree of “Bachelor 
of Laws” from the Michigan University. 

Mrs. Tracy Cutler gave an Easter sermon in 
the Methodist church, Belpre, Ohio, and held 
a Woman Suffrage meeting in the Congregation- 
al church at the same place. So our cause 
wins its way into the churches. 

The Board of Directresses, of the New York 
Home for Aged and Infirm Hebrews, have 
leased a large and elegant mansion on the 
northwest corner of Lexington Avenue and 63d 
Street, for the purpose of a Home. 

The Indianapolis Journal calls for an appro- 
priation by Congress for the widow of Gen. Can- 
by, whose life was so wholly devoted to the 
service of the Government as to leave him no 
opportunity for the accumulation of money. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation, 700 Arch St., can supply the letter of 
Judge Kingman on Women Jurors in Wyo- 
ming, at ten dollars athousand. Woman Suf- 
frage Societies cannot make converts faster 
than by circulating this letter. 

Mrs, E. O. G. Willard, the author of a work 
entitled Sexology,—an earnest friend of Wo- 
man Suffrage,—died recently in Chicago. She 
had nearly completed a new work devoted to 
the consideration of Woman Suffrage, Labor 
Reform and kindred questions. 

It is impossible not to sympathize with, and 
wish success to the spirited ladies of St. Louis 
in their endeavors to secure the repeal of the 
municipal law of that city which legalizes or 
“regulates” the worst of vices. The ladies 
rightly refuse to accept any compromise. 

Mrs. J. C. Bowker, for many years of Chico- 
pee, but now of Lawrence, and a member of 
the Massachusetts Grand Lodge of Good 
Templars, will soon sail for Europe to attend 
the meeting of the Right Worthy Grand 
Lodge (which controls the entire Order), which 
occurs in London in May. 

The Women Students of the Dental College 
of Pennsylvania have been reinstated by a 
resolution of the Trustees who have advised 
the faculty that their refusal to admit women 
is unjust and cannot be maintained. This de- 
cision however does not apply to the Summer 
term over which the Trustees have no control. 
But Women can enter in the fall term as before. 


Whether houses of bad repute are multiply- 
ing in Boston, or growing less, is a question in 
the minds of many, but it is certain that a great 
number still flourish, and North Street, which 
a few years since was the only section where 
men and women too were bold in sin, is now 
but one of the long list of streets, where dwell 
those whose deeds are evil and that continually, 

The pre-emption laws of the United States 
know no distinction of sex. Every un- 
married woman over 21 years old, and every 
widow or other person who is the head of a 
family, being a citizen of the United States or 
having declared the intention to become a citi- 
zen according to law, is entitled to file upon, 
and enter 160 acres of either $1.25 or 32.50 
land. 

The widow of Daniel Chamberlain, one of 
the original missionaries to the Sandwich 
Islands in 1827, is still living in Westboro, in 
her eighty-seventh year. Mr. Chamberlain 
milked the first cow—a half wild one—milked 
on the islands, had the first well dug and pump 
put into it, and was the discoverer of the “pet- 
rified coral,’”’ so much used at Honolulu for 
building purposes. 

The first stage-coach in America started from 
Boston, from the site of No. 90 North Street, in 
1661. The first line of stage-coaches between 
Boston and New York was established in 1732, a 
coach leaving each city once amonth, Four. 
teen days were required to complete the jour- 
ney. In 1802, the mail stage started from Boston 
for New York on Monday morning at eight 
o’clock, and was due in New York at noon on 
Friday. 

Miss Catharine Beecher addressed an audi- 
ence in the parlors of Edwards Church, North- 
ampton, recently, stating and maintaining her 
views in reference to Woman’s education. She | 
insists upon the importance of comprising with- 
in the curriculum of colleges for women instruc- 
tion in cooking, nursing, ventilation and kindred 
branches of practical knowledge. ‘The Smith 
College of Northampton ought, she thinks, to 
establish a chair covering these departments. 

In the way of sharpshooting, the women of 
Peacham, Vt., seem to put their husbands in 
the shade. Mrs. 8. Ladd had shot six crows 
with her husband’s rifle at last accounts, and 
was patiently waiting till she should miss one, 
so that he might shoot, according to agree- 
ment. Another neighbor, Mrs. M. Hunt and 
husband, were shooting for the center nail in 
a target ten rods distant. He had twice grazed 
it, when Mrs. Ladd drove the nail home at her 
first shot. 

The Countess de Villarerede, represents one 
hundred and sixty-one leagues of the Daugh- 
ters of Cuba. Preparations are being made 
to hold a grand Cuban and civil rights meet- 
ing in the Inauguration Ball Building, at 
which she will deliver an address, as will also 
Gen. W. C. Ryan, who, it is stated, will after- 
ward soon visit San Domingo for the purpose 
of reconnoitering and ascertaining the exact 


Island of Cuba, and also to get ready for an- 
other expedition, which he will command and 
take down there. 


At last we hear something definite of the 
plan and purposes of the mysterious “Order 
of Husbandry” that has so suddenly become a 
power in the West. It is a secret, co-opera- 
tive, industrial, beneficial, and literary insti- 
tution, with various rites borrowed from the 
secret societies. Apparently it has nothing to 
do with politics. Men and women are alike 
admitted, but the latter are limited to the 
fourth degree. The members of the first de- 
gree are designated respectively as Laborer 
and Maid ; in the second degree as Cultivator 
and Shepherdess ; in the third degree as Har- 
vester and Gleaner, and in the fourth degree 
as Husbandman and Matron. The member- 
ship of the organization at this time is esti- 
mated at 450,000, and if it does go into poli- 
tics, it will certainly be a powerful influence, 


The London Spectator (April 5, 1873,) con- 
tains the following advertisement: 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


The object of this Committee is to obtain 
for Women Householders and Rate-payers, 
who already possess the right to vote in Mu- 
nicipal and School-Board Elections, the right 
to vote in the election of Members of Parlia- 
ment, also. 

Seventy-three Local Committees are al- 
ready in connection with the Central, and 
forty-four Members of Parliament, besides 
many other influential persons, are members 
of the Committee. 

The second reading of the Bill to remove 
the Electoral Disabilities of Women, will be 
moved on the 30th ofApril. Any one desir- 
ous of collecting signatures to petitions will be 
supplied with printed forms on application to 
the Secretaries, 

Public meetings are about to be held in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and one, convened 
by the Central Committee, in the Hanover- 
Square Rooms, on April the 28th. 

Subscriptions to enable the Committee to 
meet the expense of these meetings and to 
carry on the work generally, are urgently 
needed. 

Treasurer—Henry Hoare, Esq., 37 Fleet 
Street, E. C, 

Hon. Secretaries—Miss Caroline Biggs and 
Miss Agnes Garrett. 

Office of Central Committee, 9 Berners 
Street, London, W 

Here is a little history which we give without 
comment: March 18, Mrs. Hurley, matron of 
the Children’s Aid Society’s Lodging-house for 
Girls, at New York, turned a young girl out of 
doors, at a late hour of night, on the ground 
that sbe was soon to become a mother, and the 
“rules of the house” forbade the entertainment 
within its walls of persons in that condition. 
The girl was picked up from the sidewalk, a 
little later, by the police ; was taken to the sta- 


delivered of a child; was afterward removed 
to Bellevue Hospital,where she very inconsider- 
ately died. The doctors testified at the inquest, 
thatthe death was caused by ‘‘exhaustion ;” 
one of them said the exertion of walking the side- 
walk that night undoubtedly had a good deal 
todo with it. Mrs. Hurley admitted notifying 
| the girlto leave, but said her going away that 
night was voluntary, thus contradicting the 
statement made by the girl herself at the po- 
lice station. And the intelligent coroner’s jury 
returned this verdict: ‘We find that ‘Mary 
Thomas came to her death by puerperal fever, 
and, while exonerating the officers of the 
‘Children’s Aid Society from all blame, find 


Lodging-house, 27 St. Mark’s place, has shown 
a lack of judgment in allowing Mary Thomas 
to leave the house in the middle of the night 
in the condition she was in. 


Australia is determined to check infidelity, 
and goes at the work in a way which speaks 
volumes for the earnestness and zeal of our an- 
tipodal Christian brethren. Mr. William L. 
Jones, a sculptor, and a member of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, lives in the town of Para 
matta, sixteen miles from Sidney. Sometime 
in January last, Mr. Jones was drawn into dis- 
cussion with a preacher in that vicinity. In 
the course of the conversation, Mr. Jones as- 
serted that the Bible was of no higher author- 
ity or divinity than any other ancient book, 
and was to be judged by the same civilized 
standard; that portions of it were no more fit 
for children to read than some portions of Shak- 
speare and other writers of former Ages—the 
result of the difference in public sentiment then 
and now; that Moses was a liar and a robber, 
in that he falsified to Pharaoh, and stole all the 
jewelry he could get hold of from the Egyp- 





wretches,” in that both commanded general 
slaughter; the latter, not content to murder, 
ordering his victims to be placed alive under 
harrows, and chopped and sawed into pieces. 
(2 Sam. xiii. 31, 1 Chron. xx. 3). All this 
was proved by the prosecution, on the evidence 
of the preacher with whom the conversation 
was held. On the part of the defense, it was 
proved that Mr. Jones spoke of God “with great 
reverence,’ and declared Jesus Christ to be 
“the highest and purest character known in 
history.” Evidence as to his moral character 
was ruled out. 
seats, returned a verdict of “‘guilty” of the 
crime of blasphemy. Mr. Jones was sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment at hard labor, and 
to pay a fine of two hundred pounds (31000). 
His hair has been cropped, he has been com- 





strength of the Spanish forces now on the 


pelled to don the prison dress, and is now 


tion-house, fainting on the way ; was soon after | 


that ‘Mrs. E. L. Hurley, matron of the Girl’s | 


tians ; that he, and David likewise, were “cruel | 


working out his sentence inside of the stone 
walls of the prison. 

Even Brigham Young has adopted advanced 
ideas of woman’s industrial capacity. The 
Deseret News reports an address made by him 
directed to the ladies of the Relief Societies of 
Utah, in which he said that these organizations 
had accomplished a good work in relieving and 
sustaining the poor, and it was desirable that 
their labors should be increased. There was 
an excellent paper mill at Salt Lake, and the 
ladies of the Societies might co-operate in see- 
ing that the rags throughout the Territory were 
not destroyed, but husbanded, that they might 
be used for the making of paper. He also wished 
the ladies to learn type-setting. Itnever look- 
ed well to see a large man engaged in the light 
business of setting type or measuring tape. 
Ladies could do the light work, while men 
should do laborious work. It was a disgrace to 
some of our Bishops, who have preferred to 
engage strangers as school teachers, who have 
led the children into infidelity, rather than em- 
ploy brethren who were equally ascapable. If 
the sisters would see that rags were saved, we 
could make our paper, write and print our own 
school books, and educate our children. We 
must positively be self-sustaining in every re- 
spect. It was a sound principle, that the idler 
should not eat the bread of the laborer. The 
President related some events connected with 
the early history of the church, illustrating that 
the Latter-day Saints had to depend upon 
themselves for education, and everything else 
they needed. It was probable that a building 
would be erected for a printing office for the 
ladies. Some might say that women could not 
do the work of a printing office, but such ar- 
guments were ill-founded, as women were even 
quicker to learn than males. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
THE BETTER WAY. 
He who to all is just and true, 
With whom he deals from day to day, 
When he his Jabors shall review, 
Will feel it was ‘‘the better way.”’ 
Besides, what pleasure it will give 
To have those he has dealt with say— 
He's willing other men should live, 
Which all will own “the better way.” 
“The better way” when Boys need CLoruma, 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Is to purchase them at GeorGr FenNo’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


Do Not Find Fault with your Sewing 
Machines uutil you have tried the Eureka Ma- 
chine twist. It is the best, and will give 
perfect satisfaction. 


Kill Every Plant, Vine, Tree, Shrub, 
Vegetable, etc., by allowing bugs, flies, plant- 
lice, and other parasites, to destroy thrm; or 
use Buchan’s Carbolic Plant Protector, and save 
them from the ravages of these insects. Never 
fail. Harmless to Vegetable life. Different 
varieties of these soaps for laundry, toilet,dental 
shaving, medicinal and disinfecting purposes, 





Cristadoro’s Excelsior Hair Dye 
will be as popular in the year 12872 as it is to- 
day, if not more so. The colors it imparts can- 
| not be beaten, for they are nature’sown, Noth- 
ing can produce the change more rapidly, for 
its effects are immediate. Nothing can be safer, 
for itis as uninjurious asthe dew. We are 
inclined to think that this Standard Dye will 
outlast the Horse Shoe. 


The Golden Apple. The prize of beau- 
ty for which the goddesses competed, was 
awarded by Paris to My Lady Venus because 
of the dazzling loveliness of her complexion. 
Had “Laird’s Bloom of Youth’ been then in 
existence, Juno and Minerva might have eclips- 
ed the charms of the Queen of Love and won 
the apple, by applying it to their faded faces. 
Nature is a wonderful colorist but she cannot 
surpass the exquisite tinge, so pure, so delicate, 
so soft ard rosy, which this wholesome vege- 
table preparation bestows. It also improves 
the texture of the skin, rendering it soft, 
smooth and silky. Sold by all druggists. 


Poisoned to Death. A healthy liver 
secretes each day about two and a half pounds 
of bile, which contains a great amount of waste 
material taken from the blood. When the 
liver becomes torpid or congested, it fails to 
| eliminate this vast amount of noxious substance 
which, therefore, remains to poison the blood 
and be conveyed to every part of the system. 
Hence the symptoms of bile poisoning, which 
are dullness, headache, incapacity to keep the 
mind on any subject, impairment of memory, 
dizzy, sleepy, or nervous feelings, gloomy fore- 
bodings and irritability of temper. The blood 
itself being diseased, as it forms the sweat upon 
the skin, is so irritating and poigonous that it 
produces discolored brown spots, pimples, 
| blotches and tumors. The stomach, bowels, 

















{and other organs become affected, sooner or 


later, and costiveness, piles, dropsy, dyspep- 
sia, diarrhoa, female weakness, and many 


necessary results. As a remedy for all these 


| 
| other forms of chronic disease; are among the 


The jury, without leaving their | 


manifestations of disease, Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical discovery is positively unequalled. 
By it the liver and stomach are changed to an 
active and healthy state, the appetite regulat- 
ed and restored, the blood and secretions thor- 
oughly purified and enriched, and the whole 
system renovated and built upanew. Sold by 
druggists. 677 
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POETRY. 


| a thread of silver here and there—but in this 
tender twilight, hair and eyes and pensive 
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MY HEAVEN. 
BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


Each soul has its own fair ideal 
Of the world we shall find at life’s close, 
As some in a garden pluck lilies, 
While some will have nought save a rose. 
As for me, other people’ ideals 
Are more dreary than language can tell, 
And the psalm-singing heaven of the preacher 
Would be to me very like hell. 
My picture of heaven is quite vague yet, 
An outline, a hint, nothing more, 
I scarcely know how I shall finish, 
But this foreground will stand evermore. 
All the friends of my life, will be grouped there 
Enough one whole being to fill, 
The friends that I never have tired of, 
Whose presence I feel with a thrill. 


- 


From far away nooks, and odd corners, 
I shall bring those whose presence can heal, 
Good fellowship in every hand grasp, 
Not many, but loyal and leal. 
And as we sit there thus together, 
I care not what else may be given, 
For to me and to these my beloved, 
Sitting thus side by side will be heaven. 


A BRANCH OF LILAC. 
BY MRS. 8. o. BALZOWRLE. 





Lilacs for Easter! “Oh, Aunt Ann, you 
should send lilies to the church instead! We 
have ransacked all the houses, and have 
bespoken all that Bloss, the gardener, has, be- 
sides. Can’t you find one for us among your 
plants up garret? Not one lily ?”’ 


“No; Ihaven’t any lily-plant up garret; I | 


don’t set much store by them, except the wild 
ones in the woods. And, though you’d be 
welcome to them if I had ’em, they shouldn’t 
go to the church as my offering, Easter Day. 
It’s all a new fashion, this deckin’ of the pul- 
pit and the wall behind the minister’s head; 
and I won’t deny that it’s pretty and sweet, 
and kind of holy-looking, the white lilies; but 
they never seem to me like human flowers.” 
“Perhaps, Aunt Ann,” said a gay voice, that 
sank into grave as it spoke, “perhaps that’s 


the very reason the lilies are chosen, because | 


they are such heavenly flowers, so pure and 
still.” 

“Yes—but, child,’ and Aunt Ann’s blue 
eyes wore a wistful look, “the flowers that 
help me are the near ones, Amy Heth, not the 
far-off splendid blooms. Now this branch of 
lilac’’—throwing her long arm over the top of 
the tal) shrub, and bending it down till the 
fragrant blossoms touched her face—“I call 
this a human flower: it’s at home here with 
the common folks around; it’s a part of our 
coming and going. I may be a withered old 
branch—very like I am—like this tree all Win- 
ter, but when the Spring comes, and I see this 
tree a-blossoming, the very moral of Easter 
blooms fresh for me.” 

The gay group of girls—it was the damsels 
of the village choir on their floral quest—stood 
irresolute at the garden gate. 


baskets of white blossoms Aunt Ann’s contri- 
bution was hardly needed. But they were 
melted, as she called to them once more, 
standing still by the lilac tree, with the sun- 
set glow in her face. 


“Sorry it’s not a white lilac, since you are , 


so set on white flowers; but could—couldn’t 
you, girls, set a bunch of this here for me, 


at the foot of the cross, where it wouldn’t | 


show, and wouldn’t spoil your work ?” 
“Indeed we will,’ answered Amy Heth, the 
readiest of them all; and Aunt Ann whisper- 
ed, as she pressed the delicious bunch of open- 
ing bloom into the girl’s outstretched arms, 
“Put it anywhere out of sight; hide it under 
the moss; only I shall sing my hymns the 
clearer to-morrow for knowing it is there.” 
“You shall see it, Aunt Ann, trust me for 
that,” said the wondering girl, as she noted 
the tremor in the woman’s voice, and the sud- 


den dimness in her eyes. ‘Nothing that you | 


love so much could spoil the cross!’ 
Longtime Aunt Ann stood leaning at the 
garden gate, watching the girls till they pass- 
ed out of sight over the hill; watching the 
sunset clouds till they died from their rosy 
gold into the dull leaden hue that made the 
soft wind turn chill of a sudden. Then she 


moved slowly up the little path that led to the | 


house, walking with bowed head and meas- 
ured step as in a funeral line. But as she 
passed the lilac-tree, midway in the walk, she 
raised her head with a sudden gesture, and 
threw again her arm around it, bowing it down 
upon her upturned face with a quick, eager 
movement like a caress. 

Had the lilac-tree been human, as she had 
called it, it must have noted the bright flush 
that rose to her forehead, and the tender blue 


of her eyes, deep and serene in that one mo- | 


They scorned | 
the homely garden flower, and in their full | 


| cheek are in sweet accord. 

Ah! In that dreamy ten minutes at the 
gate, she is nolonger Aunt Ann, the respected 

and well-beloved old maid of the village. Her 

thoughts have gone back twenty — thirty 
years, and she stands at the gate among the 

| lilac bloom, in the radiance of seventeen. 

“Nanny!’—her name is called. She has 
| looked down the road in vain for the advanc- 
| ing figure, and lo! he is at her side. 
| “Were you looking for somebody ?” asked a 
mischievous voice in her ear. 

She need not own it in words that she was 
watching, waiting, for her down-cast eyes and 
blushing cheek answer for her. He had hid- 
den away among the lilac bushes—they grew 
thick and close then tothe very gate—there is 
one straggler left of them now, the unshapely 
tree half-way up the walk—and had watched 
her approach with a merry eye. He had seen 
| the long, wistful look down the road, heard 
| the tiny sigh of disappointment, watched the 
| fair face upraised to the sky, till a few twink- 
| ling stars came out; and then, as she had 
| turned to go, had called her name. 

Were they lovers? Who should say? She 
was a farmer’s daughter. Farmer Chappell 
| was a harsh man, they said, and looked with 
| ill-favor on any young chap “hanging around,’’ 
| while Robert Dare belonged to what the coun- 
| ty boasted as its aristocracy. 

That is to say, the bricks of Dare Hall were 
| brought over from England, and the pride of 
Dare Hall must have come over in the same 
vessel. Quaker gentry they were in the time 
of the conquering William—the first pen that 
proved mightier than the sword in the young 
colonies—and Dare Hall bordered close upon 
Penn’s Manor, and looked down upon the 
Delaware in a stateliness befitting its name. 
But whatever of Quaker blood still ran in 
the veins of the haughty race was so tinctured 
with worldly intermarriages that this last 
“scion of the family found himself without any 
religious faith in particular; but with a very 
decided creed that whatever it pleased Robert 
Dare to do, was just and proper, and, indeed, 
needful to be done. And it pleased him, now 
that his wild college days at Princeton were 
over, and he had come home to await the 
| coming of his majority in the old house with 
his stately grand-dame (father and mother 
| were dead years before, and, save the lady 
| grandmother, he was the last of the name), it 
| Pleased him now to fallin love, hotly and im- 
| petuously, with Nanny Chappell. 
| Not that he ever told her so’ in words, or, 
| indeed, ever uttered the four letters that car- 
ry such binding force with them, spoken in 
honesty and clearness; not that he meant to 
do her any harm. Oh,no! the Chappells had, 
generation for generation, been near neighbors 
of the Dares, and in their friendly, yeoman 
fashion, brought from the old country, had 
stood by the great house in more than one 
stormy time. 

He would do no harm to Farmer Chappell’s 
| daughter, no harm to this sweet wild rose. 
But be breathed on the rose with his hot 
breath: he held it close to his bosom with his 
straining hands; he rifled its sweet thoughts 
one by one, ti!l the soul of the flower lay bare 
before him. And Nanny, in her trustfulness, 
| knowing not the world of lover nor of men, 
| having no concealment in her honest heart, 
why should she wait for a formal word ? 

She believed his looks and his tones, and they 
told her all that she desired toknow. Quite 
simply, and with only the rare art of maiden- 

ly reserve, she gave herself to his caresses, 
| met him at his appointment, walked with him 

under the stars, believing herself betrothed to 
| him, though the formal yes had not passed 
between them. She needed not the bond of a 
word; he, craven-hearted, sheltered himself 
| 








in the fact that the word had never been 
| spoken. 
But the wild rose has a short blooming. 
| Very quietly one day, and as it were the easi- 
| estand most natural thing in the world to 
dhe released the graceful spray that his 
hand had drawn down to him, and let the 
poor flower fall back among its fellows, paling 
| and shriveling with the chill of this sudden 

withdrawal. 

“I never did her any harm, dear little girl,’’ 
| he said to a friend on ship-board, as they 
| crossed the ocean for the grand tour; and in a 

rare burst of confidence for him, ‘‘I never for- 
| got that I was a gentleman, and I held her 
| precious as any lady; it was only a game we 
| played this Summer together, and if it hurt 
| her to have me go, it hurt me, too. AndI 
| never gave her a word, you know, to make 
| her think I was in earnest; she couldn’t have 
| been deceived !’’ 
Did it hurt Nanny? Nobody ever knew. 


ment of renewed youth and the happiness of | With a pride as great as was her jove, she bur- 


years gone by. 

Sentiment at forty-seven! Sentiment ina 
brown stuff gown, striped with white, the 
skirt of which was carefully pinned back 
upon itself, to be, as she would have express- 
ed it, “‘out of the way.” The ungainly apron 
of pale blue check that hung from her waist, 
and from the pocket of which she now pro- 
duced a clumsy key, cannot conceal the come- 
liness of a figure that must have been fair to 
look upon in its girlish grace. Her brown 
hair—the sunset glow would have shown you 


| ied the dull ache of Robert Dare’s departure 
| quite out of sight, and went about her farm 
duties with a fierce energy, to make amends 

for the listlessness that overcame her, some- 
| times, when she was alone in her little cham- 
| ber under the roof. Only the perfect health 
| of her body and the perfect balance of her 
| spirit could have borne her through it all; and 
| though the shrewd old farmer doubtless sus- 
| pected why, of late, his quiet, shy daughter 
| began with feverish energy to go to church 

and spelling-school, and to all the merry gath- 





erings that heretofore had sought her in vain, | 


he said nothing. 

And, indeed, he could hardly suspect Rob- 
ert Dare, so discreet had that young gentle- | 
man been in his wooing. In the sweet early 
morning, when the mowers were afield, and 
Mrs. Chappell busy in dairy-work; or in the 
placid twilight hour at the gate, while the 
farmer nodded in his chair within, his cause | 
had sped. But when young Squire Knight of 
the farm adjoining came on his courting er- 
rand too, and had his quiet “no” from Nan- 
ny’s self, then Farmer Chappell roused to 
something like a sense of the past. He spoke 
bitter words of Robert Dare, sharper he could 
hardly have used had the traitor left a blighted | 
name behind him, instead of a broken heart 
for Nanny to bear. 

And he hotly announced to his calm, quiet 
daughter, that marry Squire Knight she should 
and would, or—she should see! What was 
there in this vague threat that made, day af- 
ter day, the peace die out of the quiet house- 
hold? Made Mrs, Chappell, good motherly | 
soul, shrink away into a dull “decline,” and | 
go out of life, vainly beseeching Nanny to do 
her father’s will; and whispering with her 
latest breath, ‘Whatever happens, daughter, 
this house is thine for thy home, for it be- 
longed to me.” 

But when, after years of hardness and 
sternness, the old farmer died, implacable to 
his last hour, and the will came to be opened | 
and read, then the full force of what they | 
“should see” became manifest. 

Quite away from Nanny, or from any kith 
or kin, the old farmer left his broad acres and 
the tenant house on the hill, ‘for the use of 
the Agricultural College they talk about, if 
the trustees,” naming them, “will hold it for | 
the same.” And to Nanny Chappell, the 
house and garden “which were her mother’s 
when I married her.” 

It was a double-edged stroke, the old farmer 
fancied. She has despised an honest farmer, 
so the farmers shall have her inheritance. 
And her poverty and her loneliness will drive 
her soon to be Squire Knight’s wife, and a 
happy woman, for all. 

So the squire, duly prompted, doubtless, by 
what had gone before, renewed his suit as she | 
sat alone, on the Sunday night after the funeral. | 
“But what are you going to do Nanny ?” he 
urged, when he was satisfied that no meant | 
no; for the young squire had a kindly heart, | 
sore as it was just then. | 

“ll tell you in a week!” she said, with a | 
flash of impatience in her eyes. 

If the squire had ventured to build on pro- 
bation, poor man, he must have experienced 
a sudden fall of bricks and mortar about his 
ears, when he presented himself on the follow- 
ing Sunday, with something of the eager lov- 
er kindling anew in his look and voice. 

“Squire Knight,” Nanny began—she had 
seated herself on the bench under the window, 
on the little porch, and had given him her fa- 
ther’s chair opposite—‘‘you are my true friend 
T know, and always will be, even when you 
marry Mary Rich, as I hope you will before 
the year is out.” 

The poor squire stammered and hung his 
head at this brusque and unlooked-for attack. 

But the ingenious Nanny went on without | 
pausing for a coherent answer. “I want you | 
to tell me, in confidence, something of your | 
farm management. You sell all the milk, I 
know, to the railroad folks to carry into C.” | 

“Yes; but what has that to do with—” | 
marrying, he was about to say, piteously, but 
she cut him short with: 

‘‘How much a quart do they give you for it ?”’ 

“Four cents,” he replied, meekly, and all in | 
a sea of mingled milk and despair. 

‘Will you sell it tome at the same price? 
Sixty quarts a day isn’t it?” 

The squire stared. “I'll give it to you, if 
you want it! But what in the mischief—” 

‘No, no, you mustn’t talk of giving, for this | 
is business I mean, You see,’’ she continued, 
while the squire stared at her in dumb amaze- 
ment, “there are mother’s milk pans lying 
idle in the spring-house, luckily, that’s in the | 
garden; or it, too, would have gone. There 
are two things that I never could do for a liv- | 
ing, sew, or get married!” the squire winced, 
“so I’m going to try my hand at butter-mak- | 
ing, and supply the village store, at least. | 














And maybe, I'll make a fortune at it.’”’ 


“But you never mean, Nanny, to let that 
wicked will stand! I’ll never forgive myself | 
if youdo. I’ll go to law for you myself, and | 
get it broke if you’ll only say the word. And 
you needn’t even say thankye, either, for I 
know well enough what druy him to it, when 
Icame here a-bothering you, and your heart | 
was set elsewhere!” 

The squire’s voice faltered as he spoke. 
But Nanny, starting from the bench, stood | 
pale before him in the twilight. “That will,” 
she said, “that wicked will was made to make | 
me unfaithful to one who has gone; to some- | 
body who has forgotten me. But I belong to 
him all the same, and can never marry, oh, 
my kind friend! not even you. Don’t, oh, 
don’t!’ and Nanny burst out into passionate | 
crying, the first and the last outburst of that | 
strong soul in the face of man. 

That was twenty years ago, before =| 


Heth was born; for the squire did marry 
Mary Rich, as Nanny bade him; and Amy, 
called Heth after her grandmother, was his 


only and precious child. And ten years ago, 
one Autumn night, there crept back to the 
village, shuddering and shivering on the top 
of the stage, a broken-down man, timorous 
and fretful, it seemed, at each casual glance or 
word. There was none to recognize him at 
the tavern where the stage stopped. The old 
Dare property had goneinto other hands years 
before, when old Madam died. It had been 
sold, and rumor said that the heir, leading a 
gay life abroad, would soon run through with 
the money. 

Yet when he registered his name, Robert 
Dare, in bold hand, with a great dash under- 
neath it, around the village the rumor flew 
that the young gentleman, grown old and 


| sickly, had come back, for sure. 


Squire Knight, bless his sturdy heart, took 
care that Nanny, or Aunt Ann, as indeed they 
called her now, should hear it in uo sudden 
way and from no gossip’stongue. He stepped 
over that very evening to mention it casually 
and carefully; and half-way up the garden 
walk, wondering at the late visit, she came 
forward to meet him as he unlatched the little 
gate. He stopped to tell her as they stood. 

“] thought he would,” was her only answer, 
as she leaned against an old tree standing 
there, and held a dry branch a little aside 
with her hand. 

“Shall I tell him to leave to-morrow ?’’ 
asked the Squire. Brown, awkward and grown 
stout of frame, he flamed into sudden chivalry 
at this opening of the old wound. 

“Oh, no, indeed!” she answered, with her 
raresweet smile; “I would do him good, and 
not evil, all the days of his life.’’ 

Unsatisfied with the answer which met 
with no response in his own smarting sense of 
wrong, the squire was forced to be content 
with the calm sweetness in Nanny’s face. 
“She cared no more for it than an angel 
might,” he said to his wife that night; who 
had learned, long since, good humble Mary, 
to acquiesce in the angel view, as held by her 
prosaic, yet admiring lord. 

The old Dare mansion had been bought 
for a boarding-house. In the Summer it was 
filled with gay city folks, customers for more 
butter than Nanny could supply; and in the 
Autumn it was left in charge of an old couple, 
who swept away the falling leaves, and kept 
the house secure from stragglers. Into a 
corner of the now deserted house, by favor of 
the fine city landlady, crept Robert Dare, for 
his few shortening hours of life. Folks saw 
him now and then, feebly stealing like a 


| shadow along secluded lanes, and stopping to 
| cough whenever a passing notice embarrassed 


and troubled him. 

Once, just once, his shadow fell across Nan- 
ny’s threshold. She was down in her dairy, 
busy at work, a great mass of golden butter 
on the stone slab before her. Her shapely 
arms, bared to the elbow, were wielding the 
wooden spaddle, packing and smacking the 
butter till the echoes rang. She had never 
sung in all those years of waiting and of loss, 
never until now. But now, and for the past 
few weeks, while at he: dairy work, she found 


| herself, unaware singing full and clear, but 


very soft and low, some long-forgotten hymn. 


| The patting and the singing covered all outer 


noises and the step that drew near was 
stealthy, as it was slow. 

It was ten years ago, and Nanny Chappell 
is handsome yet, remember. With the glow 
in her cheek that came of this hearty work, 
with the soft wistful look in her blue eyes, al- 
most the look of old, she stood there a very 
picture, among her foaming pans. Her dress, 
a pale lilac print, was pinned back upon its 
skirt, revealing her firm little foot. 

Ah! had not the miserable man who gazed, 
carried away with him one precious little 
shoe? he had stolen it one day from the kitch- 
en window as he stwod talking there. Quaint 
In Memoriam, he had thrown it overboard in 
mid-ocean, with whatever of good resolution 
may have clung to him till then. 

Long time he stood there, watching, as if 
rooted amid dock-leaves and clover ; his shad- 
ow fell athwart the stone steps and shut out 
the sunbeain which had danced on Nanny’s 
cheek. But still she did not see, and had not 
some subtle fascination held him to the spot 
until she turned away from the butter-mold- 
ing to take up the clumsy scales, she might 
never have known. 

Looking up with a start, she called up to him, 
“Robert,” in such strange, beseeching tones, 
that they startled her very self. But faster 


| than he had come, going over the ground with 


rapid strides and smothering a cough as he 
did so, the tall figure passed hastily down the 
garden, brushing under the lilac trees with 
his bent head, and vanished down the broad 


| white road. 


Nanny did not call, did not speak, after that 
beseeching word. She dropped wearily on the 
damp stone steps, looking out after the retreat- 
ing figure and sat there along time, with the 


| leaves of the old chestnut that overhung the 


spring-house, dropping brown and dry around 
her in the rising Autumn wind. 

Then it was, I think, that the set look came 
into her face that she wears to-day; not a 
hard line about her mouth, but a fixed expres- 
sion of weary calm. 

Had she, indeed, hoped before, and was this 
the seal set, this Autumn day, upon the sepul- 
cher of her youth and dreams? Who shall 





say? I kuow that on that mornivg her eyes 
were blue as hope, and very wistful, and that 
to-day they wear, save for a fleeting moment, 
now and then, an unfathomable look, serene 
as the sky. 

That was the last day, too, that Robert Dare 
was seen to walk about the village. “He took 
to his bed that night,” said the old couple who 
kept the house, “after such a weary walking 
to and fro, overhead, that you’d have thought 
the old floor would come down.” 

Whatever mysterious communication Nan- 
ny had established with the house that held 
the sick man, certain it is that from day to 
day she held the details of his illness in her 
hand. 

One morning in early December—the first 
light snow of the night before just whitening 
the fence-rails—the old man, hurrying by into 
the village, paused a moment for his daily re- 
port. 

“He’s real bad to-day, and I’m off to find a 
nurse. The old woman’s so stiff with the 
rheumatiz, that she can’t move round spry 
enough to suit him! and he can’t abear to 
have me come nigh him. It’s his nerves, the 
doctor says nothin’ ails him; but he’s just a 
pinin’ and wastin’ away, ’cause of his wicked 
life. He’s got money; here’s his purse; and 
I’m off to hire a nurse in the village. Ican 
get the Widow Ryan I guess.” 

“T will come,” said Nanny, suddenly, and 
surprised at herself as though some other 
spoke the words. And while the old man 
stared at her: ‘‘You, Mis’ Ann ?”—she repeat- 
ed steadily. “Gohome. I will come myself 
in an hour from now.”’ 

Who shall tell the secrets of that sick cham- 
ber? The sick man rallied, well he might, un- 
der such tender care. He even walked about 
on the broad, sheltered piazza in the noon 
sunlight, leaning on Nanny’s arm. 

Village folks were of the opinion that he 
would offer her marriage; and leave her the 
tardy reparation of his name. Perhaps he 
did. Perhaps the recollection of those wild 
years abroad had set a gulf between them, and 
shamed him to link his shred of life to the fair 
web of hers. 

None can tell now, for his name is never 
spoken, and his grave lies quiet upon the hill, 
where the gray old stones mark the resting 
place of his race. 

Once in the year, when the first lilacs bloom, 
Aunt Ann climbs the hill with a bunch spray 
of lilacs hidden in her breast. She does not 
leave them there—her delicate sentiment is 
too deep and tender for that—for stranger eyes 
to see and for the winds to toss and scatter 
them; she presses them still closer to her 
breast as she comes softly away. 

And to-morrow, in the Easter cross, among 
the fair, stately lilies, cold and far-cff, in their 
white completeness, from this throbbing, sing- 
ing world—this branch of lilac, delicately 
woven, brings to her one breath of hope when 
the evening shall fall.—Christian Union. 

WOMANHOOD AND POETRY. 

At the recent Fifth Anniversary of the New 
York Sorosis, and at the close of her infor- 
mal and extempore address, Rev. Phebe A. 
Hanaford offered the following toast: 


“When we call to mind the departed Presi- 
dent of Sorosis, Alice Cary, and the swift fol- 
lowing of her sister Phebe to the Summer- 
land, our hearts are sad, because we mourn 
their loss; but when we reflect that the sweet 
poems which they wrote still remain to us, 
and that some bright day we shall meet them 
in the Father’s house, we are cheered. The 
glorious rainbow of hope spans the cloud of 
our sorrow, and ‘change’ begins to mean ‘pro- 
gress,’ while the sweet echo of ‘bereavement’ 
is ‘immortality.’ 

“‘Womanhood and poetry are both immortal. 
Those sweet singers—sister-poets and poet- 
sisters—sought Womanhood as a blessed end 
of life, and poetry was at once their inspira- 
tion and their handmaid. We cherish their 
memories; we welcome the biographical trib- 
ute of a sister writer, and we hope the day 
will come when a suitable memorial, designed 
by one who has sought Womanhood with art, 
will be placed where future generations will 
behold it, and be thereby quickened to renew- 
ed exertions after a noble life and a pure re- 
nown. Meantime Sorosis will continue, we 
trust, in earnest effort after true Womanhood, 
and the poetry of doing good. Permit me, sis- 
ters of Sorosis, to emphasize this toast, and 


give the keynote of the response by offering to- 


the Cary Monument Committee the sum of 
fifty dollars from the Sabbath School with 
which we have the honor to be connected.” 

Miss Ellen E. Miles then read a rythmic re- 
sponse, as follows: 

“Let the strong hand of Woman grave 

On pure Carrara’s matchless scroll, 
A fitting tribute for the brave, 
That shall endure while Ages roll. 
“Not only on the tented field 
Are deeds of strength and valor done; 
The noblest conflicts are concealed 
Within the sacred shades of home. 
“There, side by side, our sisters wrought; 
There, side by side, they sweetly sung; 
There battles tor the right were fought, 
And victor’s crowns were nobly won. 
“Then let the spirit of our song 
Be Womanhood and Poetry ; 
Let every heart the strain prolong, 
From shore to shore, from sea to sea. 

The whole affair of the Cary Concert in 
connection with Sorosis was gracefully round- 
ed by the following note which will explain 
itself: 

Dear LitrLe FrIENps:—It would have 
pleased you, | am sure, if you could have seen 
the company that was present last Monday 
when your excellent pastor, Mrs. Hanaford, 
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and your good superintendent, Miss Miles, | themselves for creatures they despise, because | 
gave the proceeds of your concert to the Cary | they imagine that fellows of this kind regard 
Memorial Fund. | them with envy. The subject is one not un- | 


That a school of little children who had | 
never seen the two lovely sisters should feel | fitted for Lenten meditation, and especially | 


like giving so great a sum as fifty dollars to | for this week of sacrifice and renunciation.— 
honor their memories, was quite a lesson to | Wew York Tribune. 
older people who had given very much less ; 
and the clean, crisp bill rustled as if it felt | 
roud, its very self, as Mrs. Hanaford passed 


t Every sateen oF a ew wishes to | The New York Nation says, “We have before 


send her thanks to the young singers who | usa medical report made in 1868 on the Auburn 
sung to such good purpose. Surely the sis- | State Prison, which has for fifty years been | 
ters who have left so many sweet verses, could | one of the glories of New York. Between 


bered i 
rican childhood. > ae | 1818 and 1868, 214 persons were committed | 


Your money, earned with willing hearts | to that prison under life sentences. Of these, 
and voices, has been added to the good gifts of | 34 died from natural causes; 8 went mad; 2 | 


others, and some of these days, when the , : : 
Cary fountain has been placed in Central Park, | committed suicide; 1 escaped; and 10 were 


it may bea pleasant and grateful thing for | transferred to other prisons; leaving 159 to | 
you to feel that you have helped to give a cup | be accounted for. Well, of these 159, twenty- | 
of cold water to the world, proving that little | fye remained in the prison at the date of the 





| 
NO IMPRISONMENT FOR LIFE. | 








hands may convey great kindnesses. 

Accept, each and every one, the thanks and 
best wishes of the ladies of Sorosis, and believe 
me truly your friend, Fanny HowEL.t, 

Corresponding Secretary. 

New York, April 27. 





AN ILLINOIS GIRL FARMER. 
We lately had the pleasure of “interviewing” 


| report, and 134 hadbeen pardoned. Perhaps, 


confinement had made them harmless? Noth- 
ing of the kind. Their average period of servi- 
tude was six years andsix months. In other 
words, when a man is sent to jail for life in 
this State, he has over sixty-three chances in 


however, they were pardoned after long years 
of suffering, and were discharged when age or | 





Miss A., of Illinois, who, for some years past, | one hundred of liberation inside seven years. 
has been engaged in carrying on a farm of | This experience is very much that of all the 
120 acres. States. In Massachusetts, 50 per cent. of the 


Her father died, leaving a widow and, we | life prisoners are pardoned; in Pennsylvania 
believe, two daughters and a boy, of whom | 13 1-2 of the whole number imprisoned for all | 
Miss A. was the eldest, and the boy a lad of periods; in Ohio 40 per cent. of the life pris- | 
ten or a dozen years old. She found the | oners; in Wisconsin, 33 per cent. In short, | 
health of her mother, who was endeavoring | imprisonment for life is, to all intents and pur- 
to manage the farm with hired help, failing, | poses, an unknown punishment in this coun- 
and concluding that she would rather keep | try,and the machinery for inflicting it does 
her mother than get an education, she left | not as yet exist.” 
the seminary in 1863 and commenced farming. | reeenenaenpermmerr ila mmenetintenememneey | 
The farm at that time consisted of eighty | PLUCKY BOSTON GIRL. 


acres of the home farm, about half of which | The Jewish maidens by the rivers of Baby- 


was in cultivation; and at a little distance | jo) never held the city of their fathers in more | 
were forty acres more, allin cultivation. The | precious memory than do the Boston girls who 

home farm had a pretty good house, but the | are jocated among us, the Tri-mountain city. 

barn had recently been burned and the fences | One of this number received a dispatch an- | 
were not good. Twelve acres had been plant- | pouncing the severe sickness of an intimate 
ed in apples of good varieties. She had one | fieng, She took the train for Boston, but the 
horse, and got the loan of another from a | ice and cold and snow detained the cars so 
friend, who also aids and is aided in turn by | that the train did not reach the city till mid- | 
lending implements, etc. She has nowa good | night, Medford was her destination, and her 
team of her own raising, besides a horse that | resolution was to reach it that night. An ac- 
does duty in the market wagon. quaintance who was on the car advised her to 
_So she went to work, with the aid of her | remain over till morning. It would hardly be 
little brother, and to some extent, of her | safe, he said, to go that long distance at that 
mother and sister, who took charge of the time ofnight, with no companion but the hack- 
housekeeping. She learned to do nearly all | man. “You forget,” she said, “that we are in 
kinds of work. She does not plow much, but Boston now, and that Boston hackmen are | 
she can do it. She took out fifty to one hun- | gentlemen.” She engaged a team and started. 
dred stumps of trees one year with spade and | The blinding snow drove the hackman from 
ax and, at the same time, assisted her | pig course, and he brought up on the hill near 
brother who was drilling wheat. She bound | Tufts College. The young lady jumped from 
and shocked wheat, and can drive a team well. | the carriage, waded knee deep through the 
She can use an ax pretty well; formerly she | snow till she found a guide-board, put the be- 
could chop better than her brother, but now | wildered driver on the right track—reached 























he chops as well as she can herself, and she | 
does less of it. She wears a gymnastic suit | 
when at home and at work, a broad-rimmed | 
hat, gloves, and boots made to order. She | 
wishes to look as well as other girls, and thus 
protects herself from the exposure resulting 
from the out-door work, and is healthy and 
strong. 

Most of the home farm is cultivated in corn, | 
though she has eight acres in grass and | 
twelve in orchard. She raised twenty-three | 
acres of winter wheat in 1872. It was a fine 
crop, but she lost from three to five acres | 
from the failure of the man she had engaged 
to cut it,in time. Even then, with scarce and 
inefficient labor by that noble class of men 
who are always willing to take advantage of 
those who cannot help themselves, it cost her 
eighty dollars to harvest and thresh the wheat. 
Yet she got 450 bushels of wheat, weighing 
62 pounds to the bushel. The young orchard 
bore a good deal of fruit in 1872, and she sold 
100 barrels of Summer apples, and has 150 
bushels of apples now in the cellar. She took 
most of the apples to market herself, selling 
some of them as low as 75 cents per barrel, 
and some as high as $1.—Prairie Farmer. 


“TO KEEP A TRUE LENT.” 
“To starve thy sin, 


ot bin ; 
And that’s to keep thy Lent.” 


The relations of men to women form the 
most delicate and weighty problem of our mod- 
ern life. Little progress will be made in its 
solution as long as a brutal selfishness remains 
the controlling principle of what is called love. 
The world has not outgrown that savage tra- 
dition, in which ‘Man is the hunter, Woman 
is the game.” That the game should turn 
and rend the incautious sportsman occasion- 
ally is only natural. There is too little con- 
sideration of the fact that there are always 
two parties to every such relation, with equal 
rights and duties, and that the best and high- 
est form of attachment is that which regards 
the happiness of another equally with our 
own, if not preferring it. The story of Enoch 
Arden has received more ridicule than adhe- | 
rence. The sublime sacrifice of Sidney Carton 
is often called an impossible extravagance. 
But the world will be a better one to live in 
when these stories become more reasonable 
and probable than those sickening recitals we 
now read daily, of boys killing girls who re- 
fuse to kiss them, men shooting women who 
prefer some one else, and other men ruining | 


| box nowhere round here no time to-day, with 


| our most fashionable residences, was some- 
| what astonished by the servant, a new impor- 


home in the small hours of the morning—nev- | 
er more convinced than then that there was no 
city on the globe like Boston, and that all her | 
hackmen were gentlemen. BurRLEIGH. | 








HUMOROUS. | 
“T die game,” as the partridge said when he 
was shot. | 


A young woman’s conundrum.—Who is our 
favorite Roman hero ?—Answer: Marius. 


Our archeological correspondent asserts 
that many middy-evil customs are still main- 
tained in the navy. | 


“Never mind the obituary, judge,” said a | 
Montana culprit when the court became pa- | 
thetic in pronouncing the sentence. ‘‘Let’s | 
fix the time for the faneral.’’ | 

An Irish lass wrote to her lover, begging | 
him to send her some money. She added, by | 
way of postscript: “Iam so ashamed of the re- 
quest I have made in this letter, that 1 sent 
after the postman to get it back, but the ser- | 
vant could not overtake him.” 


“Ma, why don’t you speak ?”’ asked little | 
Jake. “Why don’t you say something fun- 
ny?” ‘“Whatcan Isay? Don’t you see I’m | 
busy frying doughnuts? Say something fun- 
ny, indeed!’ ‘‘Wal, yer might say, ‘Jake, 
won’t yer hev acake?’ That would be funny 
for you.” 

An old woman accosted two gentlemen in 
Quincy Market, Boston, one day, with the fol- 
lowing negative inquiry: “Gentlemen, you | 
hain’t none on you seen nothing of no snuff- 





no snuff in it, hain’t yer?” 
they hadn’t neither.”’ 


A lady who recently made a call at one of | 


They said, “Yes, 


tation, replying to her inquiry if the mistress 
of the honse was at home, “Well, leddy, dun- 
now, but yez can give me yer ticket (card), 
an’ I’ll see if they’ll be lettin’ yer come into | 


| the parlors.” 


A little six-year old boy was asked by his | 
teacher to write acomposition on the subject 
of water, and the following is the production; 
“Water is good to drink, to swim in, to skate 
on, when frozen. When I was a little baby 
the nurse used to bathe meevery morning in 
water. I have been told that the Injuns don’t 
wash themselves but once in ten years! I wish | 
I was an Injun!” 


A man who had tried farming three years 
in California, and lost everything through 
drouths, soid out in vexation that very winter | 
and came up to Portland. The next morning 
after his arrival he was observed standing out | 


| beneath the eaves of the hotel, bareheaded | 


and with his umbrella folded under his arm. | 
Somebody askéd him what he did that for. | 
He replied he was glad to get somewhere at | 
last where it rained, and meant to enjoy it yi | 
he had made up for lost time. 


| ern Flying Post. 


| Mass., 8. M. SpiLcer, Agent. 


LADIES! 


BUY NO OTHER WRINGER. 








EXAEINED THE 


HAVE 


U- “y OVELTY,” 


With Cog-W heels on Both Ends of the Rolls. 
It has many ~ -~‘_rmaee that make it more desira- 
ble than any other. 


IT HAS NO EQUAL! 
— AND — 
‘*Should be in every Household.” 
Sold everywhere. 


BAILEY WASHING AND WRINGING MACHINE C0,, 


106 Chambers St., New York. 
May 3 


VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY EMILY FAITHFULL, 
LONDON. 





OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 


It discusses the social qhestions that affect the sta- 
tus of women with a knowledge and ability altogeth- 
er its own.—Spectator. 

The lady’s name on the title-page is a responsible 

uarantee of good and true performance, and of the 
Best ot company.—Daily News. 

Miss Faithfull has persevered for very many years 
with her periodical, and in her mission to get better 
terms for women in Society, and she is now reapin 
a considerable amount of success, thanks to her mod- 
eration, and her power of living down misrepresen- 
tation.—J/lustrated Midland News. 


Conducted by Miss Faithfull with energy and abili- 
ty.— Queen. 

Miss Faithfull has unquestionably been true to her 
principles, and has brought a rare energy and tact to 
bear on the cause she has taken up.—Brighton Ob- 
server. 

The Victoria thoroughly sustains its character as 
the principal organ in questions relating to women.— 
Yarmouth Independent. 

The Victoria Magazine is brought out under the 
auspices of Emily Faithfull, and appears with a long 
list of illustrious subscribers, headed by the names of 
their Royal Highnesses the Princess of Wales and the 
Crown Princess of Prussia, Her Majesty, whose hon- 
ored name the magazine bears, has given her special 
sanction to Miss Faithfull’s undertaking. The first 
number appropriate'y appeared with a touching and 
poetic tribute to the private and public worth of the 
Queen.-— The Observer. 

It is worthy of a place in every household.— West- 





ESTABLISHED 1863. 


| Published every month at the Victoria Press, Princess | 


Street, Hanover Square, London. 
Posted direct for $5.00, yearly subscription. 
April 26 
LADIES’ WRITTEN VISITING OARDS 
Executed in the finest style of the art. Orders by 


mail promptly filled, and sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. Terms, 50 Cards, $2.00; 100 cards, $3.50. 


E. 8S. BARTLETT, Parker House Boston. 
Oct. 12 9m 


BOARDING IN NEW YORK. 


Readers of the WomMAN’s JouRNAL, visiting New 
York, will find a superior stopping-place, by the day | 








| or week, at Dr. Miller’s Home of Heaith, 37, 39, & 41 | 


West 26th street. Pleasant rooms, excellent table 
first-class location, all kinds of baths, strictly temper- | 
ance, more home-like, and at less prices, than at ho- | 
tels. | 

Address, for circular, 


Dr. E. P. Miller, 


41 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK 
Oct 12 ly 





REMOVAL. 


VICTOR SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY'S 
New England Branch Ojlice has removed from 161 to 
151 Tremont Street, Odd Fellow’s Building, Boston, | 


Principal office and 
Conn. 

The “Victor” is a First-Class Shuttle Machine, 
made in the most thorough and substantial manner, 
combining beauty, simplicity and durability. It has 
a Straight, Self-Setting Needle, Perfect Tension, and 
Positive Thread Controller. For Stitching, Hem- 
ming, Felling, Tucking, Cording, Braiding, Putting, 
Quilting, Ruffling, etc., it cannot be surpassed. 

Machines Sold on Monthly Instalments. Machine 
Needles and Oil furnished. 


LIBERAL TERMS TO RELIABLE 
AGENTS. 
April 5. 3 m. 


manufactory, Middietown, | 





The Hall Treadle 


—Fror— 
SEWING MACHINES. 
HEALTH-PRESERVING 
—aNnD— 
Labeor-Saving. 











By using this treadle, all injurious effects now pro- 
duced by running machines will be entirely avoided. 


With less than one-half the labor, much more work | 
can be done with this than with the old Crank Trea- | 
For instance, wih | 
one movement of one foot, with this treadle, you can | 


dle now in use on all machines. 


to one hundred stitches, on an or- 
The machine always starts 


make from thirt 
dinary Family 
and runs the right way, and can be stopped instantly. 


achine. 


Can be applied to all machines. 
satisfaction. 


For further particulars send for Descriptive Circu- 


lar. 

This Treadle is approved by the Mass. State Board 
of Health, the Mass. Medical Society, and the Mass. 
Charitable Mechanics’ Association For vale by deal- 
ers in Sewing Machines generally. Also first-class 
Sewing Machines of all kinds for sale 


FRANK TRIPP, 


Manufacturer and Proprietor, Globe Theater Build- 
ing, 368 Washington Street. 


Agents Wanted. 3m 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 


PROPRIETORS. 


<a Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 


Feb 22 


vy, rooms in connection with their long established , 
i 


ning Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 





happy to te their cus s with clean, 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


1873 BOSTON ALMANAC 1873 | 


— AND — 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Containing all the usual information, such as Events 


of the year, Calendar and Memoranda pages, Eclipses, | 
&c., also National, State, and County Officers, City | 


Government, Sessions of Courts, and a full and cor- 
rect 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY OF THE CITY, 


&c. Also a MAP OF BOSTON AND VICINITY, | 


and a DIRECTORY OF THE BURNT DISTRICT. 
Price, Cloth, 75 cents; Full Gilt, $1.00. Published 
by 
SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 
GLOBE THEATER BUILDING, 366 Washington 
Street, and for sale by Booksellers and Periodical 
dealers generally. 


5 . 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinios st 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128 Second Avenue, New York City 
jy Jan. 3 


a 
Perec are 


ig OF NY a OS 












For both the 


FAMILY 
and Workshop. 


Agents wanted. 
Address 
*“ DOMESTIC”S.M.Co., New York. 





ALL SEEKING 






EVAN so 
Wer tising ‘Hand Boe 


Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CrrcuLaTIon RATEs, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire tospend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post- 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, 60centsincloth. Address 
T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
The Old Indian Doctor, 
So much celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 








Warranted to give | 


FURNITURE, 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., Manufacturers 
Dealers in fine and medium Parlor Furniture. 


PARLOR SUITS. 


| New and elegant Gestgne query variety and style of 
nish. 


Lounges, Sofas, 
EASY 
PARLOR 
AND 
ROCKING 
CHAIRS, 
INVALID 
and 
Patemt Reclining 


CHAIRS. 


The Best Chair yet Invented. 
Importers of Samuel Laycock & Sons’ 


English Hair Seating. 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


WAREROOMS, 
27 SUDBURY, 69, 71 & 73 PORTLAND 
STREETS, Boston. 
Factory East Cambridge. 
Jan. 4. 6 











ATHAIRON 


Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


| It promotes the GROWTH, PRESERVES 
| the COLOR, and increases the Vigor 
| and BEAUTY of the HAIR. 








Over Taremty Years aco Lyon’s KaTHarron For 
THE Harr was first placed in the market by Professor 
E. Thomas Lyon, a graduate of Princeton College. 
The name is derived from the Greek, ““ Katunro,” sig- 
nifying to cleanse, purify, rejuvenate, or restore. a 
favor it has received, and the popularity it has obtained, 
is unprecedented and incredible. t increases the 
Growrs and Beavry of the Harm. It isa delightfal 
dressing. It eradicates Dandruff. It prevents the 
Hair from turning gray. It keeps the head cool, and 
gives the hair a rich, soft, glossy appearance. It is 
SAME in QuaNTITY and QUALITY as it was over a QuaRB- 
TER of a Century AGo, and issold by all Druggists and 
Country Stores atonly Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


Woman's Glory is Her Hair, 
LYON’S 


ATHAIRON 


Buy the Best. 


If you want the LATEST IMPRC (EMER 
| in Cloturs Wrineers, buy the Improve: 


UNIVERSAL. 











It has Rubber between the Wooden 8 
New Attachment to Tubs, adapting itself te every 


curve. 

A Folding Apron or Guide, to prevent the clothe 
from falling back into the tab. 

Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear in pass 


| ing large articles. 


| 


IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 
Ewer Offered to the Publies 
The Improved Universat is recommended as 
rior ee fu mdy oe at A * mm Walk 
onl eae sapere all over the “a: 
“The UNIVERSAL is warranted the besa? 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’l Agent, 
No. 98 Oommercial Street, Boston. 


[P™ Wringers of all kinds repaired. 
Oct 19 ly 
Something New at the South End. 
MRS. GRAHAM has opened NEW PATTERN 
ROOMS, at No. 502 Shawmut Avenue, in connection 


with her 
DRESS-MAKING BUSINESS. 


Having secured the agency of TAY LOR’S IMPORT. 
ED PATTERNS (the only perfect ones in the world 
from which to cut every variety of Ladies’ Garments), 
Mrs. Graham promises Latest Styles and an Ezaet 
Fit. . 

Patterns cut to measure, and satisfaction warranted 
or no pay will be required. 

A reduction to Dressmakers, who will find all desix 


| able patterns here, without going to New York. 


OFFICE, 713 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston | 


ta"Consultation free of charge. 


Thornton & Johnston, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND 
For the sale of 


Marl 10m 


The Farrand Patent Self-folding 


TUCKER & HEMMER. 


562 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTO 


SOLON THORNTON 


Dec 21. 6m JOHN JOHNSTON. 


| 


j 


TAYLOR'S SYSTEM TAUGHT. The only per- 
fect one in the world for cutting Ladies’ Garmenta. 
French Patterns complete. French Fashion Journais 


for sale. 
MRS. GRAHAM, 
502 sHAWMUT AVE. 


Jan. 4 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL 
Largest Music School in the World. 


The most eminent Instructors! The greatest number 

of free advantages! THE LOWEST RATES OF 

TUITION! Unrivaled facilities to organ pupils! Si® 
uations procured! 


SUMMER TERM OPENS APRIL 2k 


Send for circular giving full particulars to 


KE. TOURJEE, Director. 
Apr5 “a 
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CARNIVAL WEEK IN SAMANA—LETTEE | subjects who had embraced democratical ten- | teachers, who are accomplishing a great deal. | a testator, this instance of a party unprovided | when she stopped, as they plainly showed,— 
FROM SANTO DOMINGO™ ets. Her husband, King William of Wurtem- | But, however much has been already achieved for = the —e mye go would ae | two men, leaning each over an iron bar placed 
: —— burg, characterized by Bismarck as astateswan | in this way, it is not enough. Women, them- will i pe hte in 1 hy te may Bh he | across her shoulders. 

Eprrors WOMAN 8 JOURNAL :—As Samana and soldier of rare endowments, died in 1864. | selves must doa great deal, by forming litera- | riage and the birth of a child; but bound by | Her last feat was the most marvelous. A 
Bay and Santo Domingo are among the mat- Queen Pauline’s life was retired, and her ry societies and clubs, meeting together, dis- | the doctrine of cy pres, we must resort to gen- brass cannon, said to weigh 400 Ibs., was 
ters now “on the tapis,” a little sketch of the | mind much given to the consolations of relig- | cussing all subjects pertaining to their sex, oF — and the ee. a | brought in by four men who really had hard 
manuer in which Carnival was passed here | jon. Her popularity, like that of the Princess | and disseminating for its improvement all | 4), frame gh Bo ee a | work to lift it, It was laid upon her shoulders = 
might not come amiss. | of Wales, was great in proportion to her do- | branches of true knowledge. most strongly against the grantor and most fa- | 88 she stood upright. Her upraised arms 

On the first day, which was Sunday, the | mestic trials. | For this reason, we hailed with great pleas- vorably for the grantee. There was acontin- | clasped it and held it there. Then her little 
bells rang gaily in the morning like marriage | EDUCATIONAL. | ure the news of the establishment of the Wo- rinds yy which the wife was to have two- | girl, with whom I afterwards talked as I = 
chimes. But church bells here are not like | The society for the professional instruction | man’s Club in Athens, and we hear with still sea A proper: Se ¢ pone A cy | bought the mother’s picture of her and found T 
those in New York and Boston. They consist of women, founded in Paris in 1862 by Mme. | greater satisfaction that one is to be establizh- | applied without mach violence, to prevent her | her sprightly, modest and intelligent, was 
of three, suspended to a beam of wood, which | Eliza Lemonnler, is now presided over by the ed here in Constantinople. By the following a being deprived of her full rights. By it, lifted to the cannon. There she stood, and ‘ 
at a distance resembles a gallows. Either a lit- | wife of M. Jules Simon, the celebrated politi- extracts from the Constitution of this associa- b ony seg on rh ge alld = a | applied a match to the cannon which “went ay 
tle boy, or in the absence of a little boy, the | cian and liberal, who now occupies the chair | tion, its aims will be seen. ation of law. It is perfectly clear that this | ff” without any visible effect upon the woman = 
priest himself strikes on them witha hammer, | of minister of education. Its five schools, | It is to establish in Constantinople an | man intended especially to compliment his | save to make her move a little as if to retain Eau 
slowly or quickly as the case may seem to re- | numbering about six hundred pupils, are all | educational Club, the object and purpose of | wife (and the fair sex in general) on the pro- | her balance. Then she threw off the heavy JU 

. : 4 2 ' . : 
quire. situated within the limits of the Capital, where | which is to disseminate among the female sex — pb da nd ay one ts te | cannon, as I would throw off an umbrella, LU 

Soon after the ringing of the bells the peo- | their influence must be an inestimable bless- | of our (the Greek) nation the blessings of pri- | poy, Soeesiie man being alone, he does not come | from her shoulders. fe 
ple assembled in the church, and as we passed | ing. The tone of the general course of in- | mary and intermediate education, and to con- | into the operation of the will. Of course she is an exceptional woman. mA 
by it on our way to the Protestant chapel, we | struction imparted in these establishments is | tribute to its moral and intellectual formation As to the share of the children; although | But still she is a woman, modest in manner TE) 
could bear distinctly the priest intoning, and | 4 most desirable one. The special branches | and elevation. In order to attain these ob- the male may appear to have been thought | nandsome in appearanc d : _ 
the murmuring responses of the | | taught are sewing, drawing (with the methods | j h i more worthy than the female, yet noticing | PP e, and stronger than tes, 

: - g respo peop e. ~ g, g , jects the following methods must be made use | that reference is made tw a single child, we are | #2Y man or half dozen men who cast votes woe 

n the afternoon at about four o’clock,a drum | for its application to several branches of indus- | of: brought to a strict interpretation as to that, | in our Republic, whose boasted republicanism F 
beat to call out all who chose to mask them- | try), book-keeping, modern languages, paint- First; The establishment in Constanti- aud do not know how his caprice, wisdom, is a living libel on the truth till all wom on 
selves, and they soon made their appearance | ing on porcelain, engraving on wood, making | nople of a College for young ladies, which shall een y | be ideas of justice would have ap | vote. ” 
on the plaza, where they danced until the | artificial flowers, and herbistry. The demand | be as nearly perfect as possible. Le wat wale ‘aieubaen — pened Who says women are pot strong enough to ) 

1s | ’ . 
drummers started for a march around the | in the outside world for the graduates of these Second; The establishment of primary | what has happened, the parturition of two | vote? Puese A, ~ Seema | 
town. Then they and a borde of children, as | schools is so extensive that it cannot always | {nd intermediate schools for girls, in all prov- | 8itls, two boys or a medley of triplets. With | , 
spectators, followed, stopping and dancing in be met. Their finances are in a flourishing | jnces of the Ottoman Empire where their nothing to guide us here, we are necessarily " dae. ae. 1 
whatever house they might be invited to en- | condition. The Recording Trustee, M. Antide | want is felt. is propted pol anne laws, wherein there | SPECIAL NOTICES, re... 
ter. Martin, called attention, in his speech made | Third; The support of all existing schools | For the reasons intimated, our opinion is | poe 

In the evening there were balls for the mas- | at the annual meeting of the Society, to the | which stand in need of help. that the wife should have two thirds, that is | New England Woman’s Club. met 
queraders, and the fandango was danced until | fact that “to have one hundred thousand) fourth; The publication of text and other a Laney = the estate, and the residue | Monday, May 6, 7-30 P. m., Dr. B. Joy Jeffries wilt = 
late in the night. | francs out at interest, after a loss of one hun- | yseful books, and their distribution to all one cath to a. etween the children, being | speak on “Defects of Vision as affecting Works of Bi 

On Monday the inauguration of the new | dred and seventy-eight thousand, is something | girjs’ schools where they are needed. | Art,” at the Rooms of the Massachusetts Nataral His- aS 
Governor took place; but not being oue of unheard-of in France, in the annals of private | Fifth; The maintenance of such girls as WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING Nepaee sore: eee Eas 
the privileged sex, I was not permitted to wit- | and lay (i.¢. non-priestly) euterprise, and | beneficiaries at the higher institutions as are . y ere | Moral Education Association. va 
ness the ceremoay. that it is an association composed principally | destined to become teachers in the intermedi- Miss. Mary Noxon, who graduated as an M. | The Moral Education Association will hold a meet- 81 

Tuesday, Mardi Gras, was the last day of | of ladies, directed and administered by ladies | ate and primary establishments. D. at the Homeopathic College for Women, a ee eee ee ee 

the Carnival. So the masqueraders appeared | (the italics are the Averier’s; not ours)| ‘The Eurydice, f corner of Fourth and Twelfth Avenues, New | ig, ou Wednesday, May 7, at3 Pr. m. The Rev. Dr. Al 

' . , ne Eurydice, from the pages of which the Vat. ob , . Bartol will speak on ‘The Way Out of our Social and 

again in fullforce. At the close of the day | which gives this remarkable example.” Sac- above isa free translation, expresses the hope = “ing out one month ago, with such decided | Disorder. All interested invited to attend mus 

the masks are all burned, with the exception | erdotal instructors of youth, and the advocates jn which we most heartily join, that this se eclat, is already (almost before she is ready for esis Jou: 

of the wire ones, which are probably preserved | of a masculine monopoly of the financiering | jected Club (which may prove 2s mighty as it) enjoying a practice among the elite of the Wanted—Good American Help. best 

for future use. On Wednesday, (Ash Wednes- | capacity, must begin to be cn the alert after that wielded by Hercules when directed city which ensures her a triumph in the future. | An efficient, self-respecting American woman, who —_ 
iiek Gievone Stun coieinen, oe Nellans ems anmmeatiaieen tor tes tale el t , One such example as hers is worth volumes | can cook and iron well, and is able to do the general 
| against the Augean stables of ignorance) may . ‘ , ._, | housework for a family of five persons, can hear of a 

On Thursday, an exception was made to the | Paris. . : of theories. Blessed with wealth, high social | . = 

| attain a speedy organization and widely ex- | 44,4; fi cates sce good situation by applying at the office of the Wo- 
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